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GENERAL BADOGLIO AGREES 
WITH DR. TIGERT 

ENERAL PIETRO BADOGLIO, 
Le second in command of the Italian 

army during the World War and 
now Chief of Staff, is visiting America. 
Everywhere he has received notable at- 
tention from the American Army. Many 
Italians who have served in the war put 
on their Alpini, Arditi, or Bersaglieri 
uniforms that they might the better 
greet the Commander. The high esteem 
in which General Badoglio is held in 
Italy lends interest to any comment he 
may make concerning America. 

On August 10, journeying across the 
continent, he made this reported state- 
ment: “American cities are growing at 
an amazing rate, but the growth must 
be checked. I have seen great stretches 
of farm land devoid of habitation. This 
land must be cultivated to keep up the 
balance between industry and agricul- 
ture. If this principle be ignored, the 
United States will become more depend- 
ent upon imports than England herself.” 

Some days previous, Dr. John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, in an address at Rutgers 
College declared: “The rapid urbaniza- 
tion of the country population is a seri- 
ous matter. It was the chief cause of 
fall of Rome.” Writing to The 
Outlook with regard to this, Dr. Tigert 
admits that opinions differ as to the 
cause of the fall of Rome and that other 
factors have been mentioned as contribu- 
tory—the unequal distribution of wealth, 
failure to work out a _ representative 
form of government, internal dissen- 
sions, immorality, ete.—but that among 
students of the problem a too greatly 
urbanized population is construed to be 
of the fundamental causes. The 
urbanization tendency is pronounced 
here. Dr. Tigert adds: 

“In all the States in which I have 
studied the returns, notwithstanding the 
increase in the population in the entire 
State,there has been a decrease in popula- 
tion in a very large number of counties.” 


the 


one 


OUR RURAL SCHOOLS 
T economic causes primarily account 
for the urban tendency in America, 
there are also social causes. Among the 
laiter is the lack of attractiveness, 
capacity, convenience, and good teaching 
force in our rural schools. Two-thirds 
of our schools are country schools. Out 
of the whole number the vast majority 
are one-room schools. 
\gain, there is the eternal question of 
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the country problems. 


(C) Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL PIETRO BADOGLIO, CHIEF OF 
STAFF OF THE ITALIAN ARMY 


teachers’ salaries. During the war some 
68,000 teachers left their profession be- 
cause they were insufficiently paid (in 
1916 the average teacher’s salary, in- 
cluding elementary and high school 
teachers, was $563 a year). 

Unless we give the country boys and 
girls a “square deal” we cannot solve 
The method by 
which one county in Mississippi has met 
the needs of its children is graphically 

















(C) Harris & Ewing 
JOHN J. TIGERT, U. S. COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 


described by Dr. Buttrick, President of 
the General Education Board, in an arti- 
cle elsewhere in this issue. The exam- 
ple set by Pearl River County is one 
which many other sections of the United 
States will do well to heed. 

Of course it may be said that the 
United States is spending more than 
any other nation on its schools, and, 
moreover, that in every State laws com- 
pel school attendance. But we do not 
spend enough and our laws are not en- 
forced, declares Mr. Tigert. Only about 
half of the 27,000,000 children of school 
age in the United States, he affirms, re- 
quired to be in the schools, have been 
actually in attendance. Only about 20,- 
000,000, he declares, were enrolled in the 
schools, and of these some _ 5,000,000 
were habitually absent. However, school 
attendance has lately been gratifyingly 
increased. 

The result of our system of education, 
rural especially, was indicated in the 
late war. One out of five thousand Ger- 
man soldiers was illiterate. But when 
our American recruits were put to the 
test of writing a few sentences nearly 
one-third, approximately four hundred 
thousand out of a million and a half, 
were unable to meet even this low 
standard of literacy. 


HELP TO THE FARMERS 


HE farmer has been hard hit. In- 

deed, the recent necessary restric- 
tion of credit has hit him harder than 
it has the manufacturer. The foreigner 
is not buying farm products as he once 
did. The consequent lower export prices 
for our products have been of course re- 
flected in lower domestic prices. The 
farmer cannot sell the surplus, though 
he expects to do so later. Meanwhile 
his living expenses go on just the same. 
He has borrowed all he can from the 
banks and the banks have lent all they 
can. The farmer is practically penni- 
less. 

Agricultural products are rotting and 
spoiling, not only because of low prices, 
but also because the cost of transporta- 
tion from the place of production to the 
market is so great that to send the prod- 
uct away would mean an actual loss of 
money. The result is that many empty 
freight cars stand idle on the side- 
tracks. 

As the farmer’s is the primary indus- 
try, he should have aid first; this aid 
will indirectly help the transporter and 
the manufacturer. 

With regard to plans for aid, the Nor- 
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ris Bill, creating a Federal Farmers’ 
Export Corporation, to be owned by the 
Government for the purpose of buying 
farm products in the United States and 
selling them abroad, was finally disap- 
proved in the United States Senate. The 
first objection to it was that it created 
another Government commission in ad- 
dition to the many now existing. The 
second objection was that the bill would 
put the Government into the business of 
buying and selling. The Government 
might buy easily enough. It is quite 
another thing to sell. 

Despite these objections, the Norris 
Bill would probably have passed had not 
a sounder substitute been proposed. 
The substitute directs the War Finance 
Corporation whenever, in its opinion, 
conditions arising from the war have 
brought about an abnormal surplus ac- 
cumulation of our staple agricultural 
products and when ordinary banking 
facilities have proved inadequate, to 
make advances to farmers’ associations 
or to agricultural dealers or to foreign 
corporations on condition that the 
money be spent in the United States, 
and may also make advances to any 
bank which has been doing business 
with those engaged in marketing Ameri- 
can agricultural products. 


THE FARMER NOW 
BUYS GRADUALLY 
HERE was some questioning as to 
7 whether the Norris Bill would not 
afford standing ground for some specula- 
tors who wanted to hold stocks of crops 
solely in order to stiffen prices. Surely, 
if prices of our products are artificially 
raised beyond world prices our foreign 
customers will not buy of us. The sub- 
stitute which has just passed the Sen- 
ate, however, instead of instigating 
speculation, merely recognizes the fact 
that Europe now prefers to take our 
commodities gradually instead of as 
formerly, when it bought nearly a whole 
year’s supply in the six months follow- 
ing the maturity of our crops. Not 
recognizing this situation last autumn, 
we undertook to force upon our Euro- 
pean customers a year’s supply in a few 
months. This not only broke down the 
price of our own commodities, it also 
broke down the foreign exchanges. The 
result was interference not only with 
agricultural exports, but with all our 
other business. We were specially 
moved to this attempt because over two 
years ago we went through a situation 
of dangerous inflation and overproduc- 
tion. Prices were rising and producers 
overstocked themselves. We have since 
been digesting these overstocks on a de- 
clining market and have suffered fear- 
fully in consequence. 
Unless mistakes be made in “excep- 
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tional cases,” none of the proposed loans 
of the War Finance Corporation, we 
think, should go beyond the realm of 
assistance in orderly marketing of 
crops. Certainly, adequate financing 
will enable growers to market more 
promptly because buyers must have con- 
fidence in the general level of prices or 
they will not buy to supply their normal 
needs. The War Finance Corporation 
can and, we believe, will accelerate this 
movement materially. The original 
functions of the Corporation, being re- 





FOR THE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


An Outline Study of Current His- 
tory, prepared by J. Madison 
Gathany, A.M., and consisting of 
questions based upon the subjects 
discussed each week in The Outlook, 
will be printed weekly on a separate 
sheet and will, on request, be mailed 
to subscribers who are _ teachers 
or in charge of study groups. 
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stricted to financing export trade, are 
enlarged to aid agricultural interests in 
general as prefatory to such trade. 

In its operations the Corporation has 
not lost a dollar. It exercises a gener- 
ally fortifying influence, helpful from 
the psychological point of view, for it 
encourages bankers and exporters to act 
more energetically in meeting disturbed 
conditions. Indeed, the Corporation has 
made agreements for loans which have 
not been followed by the actual advance 
of funds, because the prospective borrow- 
ers, strengthened by the assurance of aid 
through the Corporation, were then able 
after all to obtain the necessary funds 
through ordinary banking channels. 

A new condition has arisen in foreign 
trade. It has really less to do with 
credits to foreigners, we believe, and 
more with credits to Americans. In any 
case, we are sure, the question to-day is 
one of markets rather than of credits. 


AT LAST THE DISABLED MEN 
HAVE A CHANCE 

RESIDENT HARDING has signed the Sol- 
P dier Relief Bill. Its enactment into 
law forms one of the most creditable 
accomplishments of the present Adminis- 
tration. 

Hitherto the ex-service man has been 
having a hard time, not because the 
country did not want to do the right 
thing by him, but because it did not 
know how. For his benefit there existed 
certain overlapping bureaus whose ¢a- 
pacity for successful achievement was 
not as great as it should have been. 
The Sweet Bill consolidates and co- 
ordinates three of these agencies—the 
-Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the Re- 


habilitation Division of the Vocational 
Education Board, and so much of the 
Public Health Service as has to do with 
disabled ex-service men. 

The size of the undertaking will be 
appreciated when it is realized that the 
Director of the newly created Veterans’ 
Bureau will be the head of an insurance 
business handling hundreds of thou- 
sands of policies. In addition, he will 
have under his supervision the voca- 
tional rehabilitation work—the work 
which seeks to restore disabled veterans 
to their former earning capacity, and 
even to create in them a new earning 
capacity. The Director will also be re- 
sponsible for the care of the many thou- 
sand veterans scattered through private 
and Governmental hospitals throughout 
the country. It will be the task of the 
Director to secure accommodation for 
all ex-soldiers and sailors and marines 
in State, municipal, or private hospitals 
and to supervise the appropriations for 
the construction of hospitals by the 
Federal Government. 

But the most striking and talked-of 
feature of the new act is its institution 
of regional administration. Hitherto 
the disabled soldier who wanted to ap- 
ply for medical treatment was often at 
arm’s length from any Government re- 
source. But now that 140 regional sub- 
offices are being erected throughout the 
country he may go to the nearest one, 
be examined by the medical authority 
there, and, if found a fit subject for hos- 
pital treatment, will obtain it at once. 
Should he need compensation or voca- 
tional treatment, he may put in his 
claim at the same sub-office. 

After signing the bill, President Har- 
ding appointed Colonel Charles [N. 
Forbes, who has been chief of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, head of 
the new Veterans’ Bureau. As a youth 
Colonel Forbes shipped before the mast 
and went to Australia on a_ square- 
rigger. During the war he saw active 
service overseas and was commanding 
officer of a regiment of infantry. He has 
lived for many years on the Pacific coast. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT 

O; August 13 President Harding and 
the majority members of the Ways 

and Means Committee of the House of 

Representatives agreed upon a measure 

of tax reform. 

For the coming fiscal year we must 
raise, we have been informed, some four 
billion dollars—that is, if previous esti- 
mates of expenditure are followed. But 
why should they be followed, if we can 
make them less? General Dawes, tle 
Director of the Budget, found during his 
first fortnight’s work that he could save 
over a hundred million dollars in tliose 
estimates; and now Mr. Madden, the 
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SECRETARY MELLON 


Left to right (seated): 
W. P. 
John N. Garner, C. R. 


Standing, left 
drafting service; 
Representative A. T, 


Chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, working in unison with Gen- 
eral makes a final 
over half a billion dollars to be saved in 
this way. 

On the other hand, the people who are 
“tinkering” think that 
they see ways to readjust present bur- 
dens so as to save another half billion 


Dawes, estimate of 


with taxation 


dollars. 

The adjustment agreed upon by Mr. 
Harding and the House members pro- 
vides for: 


(1) A repeal of the excess profits 
tax. 

(2) A repeal of the higher sur- 
taxes. 

(3) A repeal of the transportation 
tax. 

(4) A repeal of certain excise and 


so-called luxury taxes. 

(5) An increase from $2,000 to 
$2,500 in the income tax exemption to 
married men who have an annual net 
income of $5,000 or less. : 

(6) An increase from $200 to $400 
in the income tax exemption to heads 
of families for each dependent. 

(7) An increase in the corporation 
income tax. 


The above programme seems more 
equitable than the programme it re- 
places. It may, however, be modified, 
because other forms of taxation, in addi- 
tion to present internal revenue customs 
and other levies, may be necessary if we 
are to meet our expenditures. Among 
the suggestions are an increase of taxes 
on tobaceo and on postage, a bank-check 
tax, a Federal motor license tax; above 


SUBMITTING 
Representative 
Martin, John I’, Carew, Secretary A. W. 
Ones, TT. A. 
Clayton F. 
Representatives Luther W. 
Treadway, Dr. T. S. 


to right: 


HIS. NEW TAX PROPOSAL TO THE 
James A. 
Mellon, J. W. 
Chandler, George M. 
Moore, clerk: 
Mott, Isaac Bacharach; 
Adams, Representatives W. 


A. B. Houghton, George M. 


all, a sales tax, whether a retail tax, or 
a retail and wholesale tax, or a tax cov- 


ering all business transactions. 


An authoritative article by Hugh Sat- 
terlee on sales taxes appears elsewhere 


in this issue. 


In any case, the business world will 


doubtless be relieved by the removal of 


an excess profits tax, and also by the 
reduction of the higher surtaxes. The 
result should be more business and lar- 
ger revenues for individuals and for the 
Government. 

“The whole tax reform programme,” 
as the President justly says, ‘“contem- 
plates freeing business from what have 
paralyzing and exasperating re- 
strictions, encouraging to the utmost 
resumption of enterprise and business, 
removing every possible incentive to 
evasion and fraud, and distributing the 
tax burden with the greatest possible 
equity among all classes of people, keep- 
ing in mind the purpose of imposing the 
larger share on those best able to pay.” 


been 


DYES AND POTASH 

He Fordney Tariff Bill is in some 
T respects a super-tariff. Two of its 
however, call for special 
drastic treatment may 


provisions, 
treatment—and 
be necessary. 

The Outlook has already referred to 
the dye situation. The potash situation 
is similar. 

Potash has come to be a valuable econ- 
stituent part of fertilizer. It is used in 


HOUSE 
I'rear, Charles B. Timberlake, 
lordney, Chairman; W. A. 
Bowers, L. H. Hadley, John Q. Tilson. 
Irnest W. Camp, clerk; Mr. 
Mr. McCoy, Treasury Dept.; 


Young, Ira C. Copley 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Henry W. Watson, 


Oldfield, 


Beaman, legislative 


Green, W. C. Llawley, 


this country by the cotton-growers of 
the South, by some of the fruit-growers 
of California and Florida, and, finally, 
by the growers of vegetables—-it makes 
fruit and vegetables hard and firm 
enough to be transported without injury. 

Before the war we got our potash 
from Germany. As in the dye industry, 
so in potash mining, Germany enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly. Nineteen-twentieths 
of the German supply comes from the 
mines near the town of Stassfurt, in 
central Germany, the remaining one- 
twentieth coming from Alsace. The Stass- 
furt deposits, it is estimated, can provide 
for a consumption of five million tons 
a year for six hundred thousand years! 

Crude potash, as it comes from the 
mines, contains twelve to sixty per cent 
of pure potash. 

As with dyes, so with potash, the war 
shut off our foreign supply. In both we 
were forced to do what we could to de- 
velop home supply. It was discovered 
that part of the brine-salts of California, 
Utah, and Nebraska was pure potash, 
and our brine-salt manufacture of pot- 
ash, begun shortly after the war conl- 
menced, has increased from the prodduc- 
tion of a thousand tons in 1915 to over 
48,000 tons last year. Glauconite, or the 
“green sands” of New Jersey, contains a 
supply of potash raw material. Finally. 
the kelp of the Pacific coast has an ex 
ceptional power to absorb potash from 
sea water. 

To satisfy 


our annual consumption 
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of some 250,000 tons of potash, now that 
we are no longer at war, we have again 
to turn to Germany. Imports of German 
potash jumped from 7,800 tons in 1916 
io 223,000 tons last year. In only one 
year before the war began was the total 
German production higher than a mill- 
ion tons; during the war it twice ex- 
ceeded that figure. There is much 
potash thus awaiting shipment, as 
shown by the accompanying illustration. 
To protect our own product, the im- 
pending tariff bill would impose a duty. 
Opponents claim that it would greatly 
increase the price of potash fertilizer. 
Proponents reply that neither in dyes 
nor in potash should we be dependent 
upon a ruthless Power like Germany, 
that protection of two growing Ameri- 
can industries demands the provisions 
proposed, and that we can save our- 
selves very much greater payments to 
Germany later than would be met by 
any slight temporary increase in the 
prices either of dyes or of potash. 


UPPER SILESIA: THE LEAGUE 
COUNCIL TO ARBITRATE 

\TRICAL comments have been made 
S upon the note of the Supreme Coun- 
cil to pass over to the Council of the 
League of Nations the decision of the 
vexed questions relating to the boundary 
to be fixed between Poland and Germany 
in Upper Silesia. It is said that this is 
what is commonly called ‘passing the 
buck:” that France and England find 
themselves blocked from agreement, so 
that the reference to the League is 
merely a convenient way of postponing 
the question for the present and thus 
dodging responsibility for a time; and, 
finally, that the League’s Council is 
practically the Supreme Council with 
another name. 

A better view, it seems to us, is that 
the question in its present form is one 
precisely suited for arbitration. In 
some respects the problem is exactly 
of the kind that has been dealt with 
successfully in the past by international 
arbitration. The meaning of the provis- 
ions of the Treaty of Versailles relating 
io Upper Silesia is to be expounded, the 
different claims as to the division of ter- 
ritory are to be argued, and an attempt 
is to be made to reach substantial jus- 
‘ice which shall promise peace for the 
future. 

The American Ambassador, Mr. Har- 
\ey, was asked at the Supreme Council 
) state the position of his country. 
aturally, he pointed out that, as has 
‘een the view of President Harding all 
ong, the matter was one of distinctly 
‘uropean concern, and also that, as the 
nited States is not associated in the 
eague of Nations, it would be only 
roper for him to refrain from partici- 
lien in the diseussion. 
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Underwood 
THE SHIPMENT OF 


POTASH SALT FROM GERMANY TO AMERICA 


These barges are being loaded with potash salt preparatory to shipment to United States 
ports from Hanover, Germany 


FAMINE, CHILD OF 
ECONOMIC FOLLY 
AC the released American prisoners 
come out from Russia and describe 

what they saw and heard, the conclu- 
sions already reached by Mr. Hoover 
and most students of Russian conditions 
are confirmed. Mr. Hoover, in his calm 
and unemotional way, pointed out that 
the false economic ideas and bad admin- 
istration of the Soviets were responsible 
in large measure for the present lack of 
work. In this all recent reports directly 
from Russia agree. 

Thus an American newspaper writer, 
Mrs. Marguerite Harrison, recently re- 
leased from prison, attributes the trouble 


primarily to economic and political dis- , 


integration under Soviet rule and only 
secondarily to drought and civil war- 
fare. She particularly points out the 
evil wrought by the scattering of farm- 
hands and the seizing of grain for the 
Red armies. Mrs. Harrison is not hope- 
ful that the immediate result will be the 
downfall of the Soviets. They seem to 
her to be too well established to be 
easily put out of power. She agrees 
with other correspondents that lack of 
transportation and local _ inefficiency 
make the problem peculiarly difficult. 
This is an added reason for giving the 
relief organizations from America and 
other countries large powers as to the 
placing of the relief. 

Another American, not a prisoner, Mr. 
S. J. Singer, visited southern Russia on 
a business trip, and found that there 
were no railways working, that the high- 
ways were the worst he had ever seen, 
and that the people could get from one 


town to another only by walking. They 
could not even ride horses or donkeys, 
because they have been eaten long ago, 
as well as dogs, cats, and even rats. In 
what were once the richest granaries in 
Europe this year the farmers planted 
very small crops, and even those crops 
were destroyed by the drought. His de- 
scription of the suffering that exists is 
heartrending, and this extends even to 
the refugees in Constantinople, while in 
Batum recently a Russian officer shot all 
his family and then himself because he 
had not a coin with which to buy bread. 

Still another American, Dr. W. B. 
Estes, says that he and his friends were 
over and over again sentenced to death, 
and thus terrorized. The starvation con- 
ditions in the Volga provinces are appar- 
ently as bad as they have ever been in 
China and starvation and typhus are 
sweeping westward. 

Even Lenine has come to acknowledge 
openly that the false theories he has so 
long advocated are not workable. His 
official decree of August 9 has lately 
been published in full; it admits “an 
appreciable change for worse in the 
whole series of economic factors even as 
compared with the latter part of 1920.” 
Among the reasons for this state of af- 
fairs he gives the “vast number of enter- 
prises which the state attempted to 
erect without having adequate supplies 
of food and material.” Co-operation is 
now urged and free commercial inter- 
course between town and country are at 
last to be permitted. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Lloyd George, 
in union with M. Briand, the French 
Premier, urges that all the Allies join in 
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furnishing relief to Russia. This is im- 
perative, he declares, “not only for the 
sake of Russia, but for the sake of the 
world, because typhus, cholera, and 
ether plagues incident to famine would 
cause more losses than the last war.” 


TELEKY AND TITTONI 

ERHAPS the most picturesque persons 
P at the Williams College Institute 
of Politics now in session at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, are Count Teleky, 
late Hungarian Premier, and Signor 
Tittoni, President of the Italian Senate. 

Paul Teleky is a youngish-looking man 
to have been at the head of a Govern- 
ment. Nor is he distinctly Hungarian 
in appearance. He is, however, a man 
of ability, not only in politics, but also 
in scientific life. 

As might be fancied, he is a protage- 
nist for his own land, asserting that Lie 
development of the entire civilization of 
western Europe has been decisively in- 
fluenced by Hungarian history. The 
Carpathian Mountains, he asserts, form 
a formidable barrier that only a 
tremendous’ difference between the 
forces of attacking and defending Powers 
ever makes it possible for an attacking 
mountains. As 


such 


Power to cross those 
Hungary has developed a 
well-defined individuality and has kept 
her independence fairly free from for- 
eign influence, she has been an outpost 
of Western civilization as against the 
onrush of the Turk. The great internal 
difficulty at the present time is to decide 


strong and 


the fate of those parts of Hungary 
which are inhabited by Germans, Ru- 
manians, or Serbs. 


Tommaso Tittoni is one of the best- 
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Paul Thompson 
MARGUERITE HARRISON, AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN RELEASED FROM A RUSSIAN 
PRISON 


known men in Italian political life. 
Like Sonnino, he had some of his educa- 
tion in England. At the Peace Confer- 
ence he succeeded Orlando and Sonnino, 
and doubtless feels that the Treaty of 
Rapallo, recently ratified and defining 
the future status of Fiume, may be re- 
garded as in some degree his work. A 
convinced Nationalist, it is not surpris- 
ing to find in him a defender of the new 
Italian frontier, which coincides with 
the highest summits of the Alps, and in- 
cludes, as Lord Bryce has reproachfully 
pointed out, over two hundred thousand 
Tyrolese of the Andreas Hofer type. 

At Williamstown Signor Tittoni’s par- 
ticular effort has been in pointing out 
the danger of municipal and state owner- 
ship of public utilities. He bases his 
statements on his observations of more 
than six thousand state and city owned 
industrial enterprises in Italy. The cost 
of operating government industries is, 
he affirms, always higher than that of 
operating private concerns. Public un- 
dertakings are not run with such rigor- 
ous control of expense. There is a 
familiar ring to his statement that pub- 
lic money is often considered more or 
less everybody’s money, to be_ spent 
without the restrictions which attach to 
private capital. 
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THOROUGHNESS AND 


INTEREST 


BOUT thirty years ago there was 
an undergraduate at Harvard why 
lived in the Eighteenth Century. 

It is true that he was not born until the 
Eighteenth Century had been left some 
seventy years behind. He was neverthe- 
less a true contemporary of Addison and 
Pope, of Bach and Haydn. John Alden 
(he was a descendant of the famous Pil- 
grim) immersed himself in the litera- 
ture, the music, the artistic ideals, the 
mental traits, of the period that had 
preceded him by a hundred years. It 
was not affectation on his part that led 
him to direct his mental life to an en- 
vironment foreign to his own times and 
country. It was his apparently inborn 
affinity for the classics. To him the 
preciousness of the exsthetes in litera- 
ture and music who had a vogue during 
the latter days of Queen Victoria, the 
politics and business of the times of 
Harrison and Cleveland, were as notli- 
ing. He sought his life in a classical 
period, and he found it in the Eighteenth 
Century. To him Latin and Greek were 
as living tongues. He could not only 
read them with ease, but he spoke them, 
thought them, dreamed them. To him 
the Greek of Theocritus was indeed as 
living as the Greek in which he con- 
versed with the boy who blacked his 
boots or from whom he bought his fruit. 
His knowledge of what pertained to 
the classics and to classical ideals, 
whether they found expression in tlic 
ancient tongues of Greece and Rome, or 
in the formal verse and _ prose of 
Kighteenth Century England, or the no 
less formal and precise music of the 
greatest of the early masters, was thor- 
ough. After graduating from college he 
became a teacher of the classics in a 
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nigh school at Portland, Maine. What 
was living to him he made alive to his 
pupils. His standards were rigid be- 
cause his knowledge was profound; but 
he invested his teaching with life, he 
clothed the past with a sense of the 
present; he evoked the dead and in the 
presence of his classes made them live. 
As a consequence not only did two of 
his pupils become Rhodes scholars, car- 
yying on the traditions of learning, but 
also, it is said, during his period of 
instructorship the largest elective class 
in the school was the class in Greek. 

A single instance of sound and vital 
teaching such as this is sufficient to 
prove that the contradiction between 
making study interesting and making 
study thorough is a false contradiction. 

It is sometimes said that the old 
standards of education were sound be- 
cause they were thorough and that mod- 
ern education is degenerate because for 
the sake of securing the interest of the 
pupil it has sacrificed thoroughness and 
accuracy. On the other hand, it is some- 
times said that the old methods of 
teaching were mechanical and tyran- 
nical, and that modern education has 
made a great advance by enabling the 
pupil to understand what he is studying 
and by fascinating him with its appeal 
to his imagination. In this issue of The 
Outlook Mr. Ayers praises the teaching 
of the older day because of its discipline 
and thoroughness, while Mr. Ashley 
presents for admiration an example of 
modern teaching because of its interest 
and humanness. There is no essential 
contradiction. If teaching were compe- 
tent always, it would combine thorough- 
hess with interest. 

The failure of the formal and me- 
chanical teaching of the older days and of 
the superficial teaching nowadays is the 
failure of the incompetent. In the years 
of which Mr. Ayers writes the incompe- 
tent teacher took refuge in the exercise 
of his authority by compelling his pu- 
pils to do unpleasant things, and he 
called his failure discipline. Nowadays 
the incompetent teacher takes refuge in 
the use of devices for entertaining his 
pupils, and calls his failure develop- 
ment. The exaction of obedience, the 
use of drill, the requirement of thorough- 
ness, and the holding of a definite aim 
in edueation are all compatible with the 
enlistment of the pupil’s interest, the 
enlightenment of his understanding, and 
the securing from the pupil of what Mr. 
Brown in his article calls loyalty. 

If the modern athletic coach had 
rendered no other service, his place in 
modern education would be justified by 
his demonstration of the fact that it is 
possible to put young people through the 
hardest kind of drill, require of them 
sustained mental and physical effort, 
Subject them to inexorable tests, and at 
the same time enable them to under- 
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stand what they are doing, arouse their 
interest, and keep their enthusiastic 
loyalty. 


PEOPLE ARE THE 
SAME EVERYWHERE 


“ HENEVER I go traveling on 
a train,” said the Young-Old 
Philosopher, “I have a passion 

for waving to people as we pull out of 

some station or pass some meadow or 
road; and only three or four times in 
my whole life have I failed to receive 
an answering signal. The faces of those 
who did not respond are indelibly en- 
graved on my mind and in my memory. 

Always they have been opaque counte- 

nances—one man was an idiot, I am 

sure, though he may have thought I 

was. The others were surly, uncouth 

individuals with the kind of sour visage 

I do not care to think of—extreme types 

who will never know the joys of friend- 

ship or even of wholesome human com- 
panionship. 

“This habit of mine has brought home 
to me one great truth, one brilliant and 
delightful fact of life; and that is that 
most people are nice. When they are 
not, something is innately wrong with 
them—or you. For if you meet people 
half-way in, this troubled world of ours 
you may be sure they will come back at 
you with equal generosity, and often put 
in a little something for well-meaning 
good measure. 

“Lately I have been facing audiences 
from coast to coast in this vast country 
of ours, and it has been an exhilarating, 
an illuminating experience. At first I 
dreaded the ordeal—as who does not? 
A certain stage fright never seems to 
wear off. Actors will tell you that this 
is the best sign. ‘Beware of becoming 
too self-composed,’ they always say. 
‘When that day comes, artistic death 
takes place.’ 

“A woman friend of mine who now 
speaks a great deal in public gave me 
some words of advice which I have 
never forgotten. I heard her on a trans- 
port during the war, and afterwards I 
asked her how it was she had come to 
address a crowd so easily—apparently 
without the slightest effort. She offered 
me this unforgetable recipe: ‘I in- 
variably think of an audience as an 
expanded dinner-party. I was never 
nervous at a table when it came my turn 
to tell an anecdote. Why, then, should 
I be self-conscious in a hall? I did not 
stumble and fumble for words among 
the smaller group; why need I become 
confused among the friends who hear 
me in an auditorium?’ 

“Ves, and they «are one’s friends, these 
people who come out of an afternoon or 
an evening to hear what any speaker or 
reader has to offer. I figuratively wave 
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to them; and always there is the an- 
swering signal—always. We are en 
rapport at once. 

“I recall an English novelist who 
came here to lecture last year. He had 
enormous success, though he confessed 
to me that his legs trembled whenever 
he came out and he thought his voice 
was an echo from another sphere; and 
even before he landed on our shores he 
had gone through all the horrors of 
those nightmares which besiege every 
person in public life when he dreams 
that his audience ‘walks out on him’ and 
that he has lost his notes in the midst 
of his dissertation. A half-dozen writers 
who had preceded him had miserably 
failed, and that knowledge did not 
hearten him. But afterwards he knew 
exactly why they had been forced to 
creep back home. They brought no 
spirit of comradeship to their audiences. 
They were in no sense good fellows; 
and, lacking the ability to reach out and 
grasp the hands of those who had come 
with enthusiasm to be reached out to, 
they went away thinking Americans 
were cold as ice. It was they themselves 
who were icicles. They should have re- 
membered that most people go to any 
kind of entertainment in a receptive 
mood. They are more than eager to be 
pleased—that is what they have spent 
their good money for; and it is the 
speaker’s fault if he does not get over 
that tiny barrier which separates any 
performer from those who listen to him. 
If he is nice and does his valiant best, 
the audience will be sure to know it, 
and tell him so through that happiest 
of sounds—the clapping of hands.” 


THE IRISH TANGLE 


ITH the reply of Mr. De Valera 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s sugges- 
tion of terms of settlement the 

Irish peace negotiations came to a stand- 
still, at least for the moment. It is 
quite possible that they may be re- 
newed; English and Irish press views 
incline to an optimistic view. 

One gain has been made. The air has 
been cleared. The points upon which 
insistence is strongest have been made 
obvious to the peoples involved. Con- 
versely, the points on which yielding is 
possible may be inferred. 

A new turn is given to the Sinn Fein 
demand for Irish independence and 
unity by De Valera’s intimation that a 
single Dominion with a recognized right 
to secede (such as he asserts other 
Dominions have) might be acceptable. 
If this intimation were agreed to, the 
twenty-six counties of southern Treland 
would not be slow in an all-Ireland Par- 
liament to exercise the right of seces- 
sion. Lloyd George promptly made pub- 
lic his ultimatum against such a conces- 
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sion. On the other hand, the terms of 
his original proposal are generally recog- 
nized as liberal in financial and 


nomic concessions, as constituting real 


eco- 


self-government so far as is consistent 
with British suzerainty, and as making 
impossible anything like oppression of 
Ireland by England. 

One illuminating point of disagree- 
ment between the pseudo-President of 
Ireland and the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land is as to arbitration. Lloyd George 
offered arbitration as to Ireland’s share 
of the British debt “by an arbitrator 
chosen within the Dominion;” De Va- 
lera, by a board of three, the third in 
the case of disagreement “to be nomi- 
nated, say, by the President of the 
United States.” And later Lloyd George 
positively declined to “refer British and 
Irish matters to the arbitration of a for- 
eign Power.” 

Perhaps the and helpful 
agreement is as to Ulster. Lloyd George 
says to De Valera, “We are profoundly 
glad to have your agreement that north- 
be coerced.” What 
Ulster is per- 


most vital 


ern Treland cannot 
is the logical conclusion? 
fectly satisfied to be a crown colony or 
2 Home Rule Dominion under British 
The one thing she says she 
is to be 


sovereignty. 
will not stand 
part of a United Ireland under a Govern- 
ment ruled by a Sinn Fein majority. Here 
seems to be the crux of the situation. 
Those who hope for a final agreement are 
urging that the solution is to let Ulster 
remain separate now with the hope that 
she may, perhaps, ultimately change her 


unless coerced 
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mind. General Smuts, in a letter to 


De Valera, puts the case in a nutshell: 


My conviction is that for the pres- 
ent no solution based on Ulster com- 
ing into the Irish State will succeed. 
Ulster will not agree, she cannot be 
forced, and any solution on _ those 
lines is at present foredoomed to fail- 
ure. 

I believe that it is in the interest 
of Ulster to come in and that the 
force of a community of interests will 
over a period of years prove so great 
and so compelling that Ulster will 
herself decide to join the Irish State. 


The publication of this letter from 
General Smuts should be a strong influ- 
ence for moderation and peace. To read 
the letter is to understand how General 


Smuts has such personal power with 
men and in affairs. -It is friendly, 
kindly, unprejudiced, and persuasive. 


In one passage General Smuts says: 


The British Prime Minister offers a 
complete dominion status to the 
twenty-six counties, subject to certain 
strategic safeguards, which you are 
asked to agree to voluntarily as.a 
free dominion and which we South 
Africans agreed to as free nations in 
the Union of South Africa. To my 
mind, such offer by the British Prime 
Minister, who, unlike his predecessors, 
is in a position to deliver the goods, 
is an event of unique importance. 
You are no longer offered the Home 
Rule scheme of Gladstone or of the 
Asquith type, with its limited powers 
and reservations of a fundamental 
character. The full dominion status, 
with all that it is and implies, is yours 
if you will but take it. 

It is far more than was offered to 
the Transvaal and Free State, who 
fought for freedom one of the great- 
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est wars in the history of Great Prit- 
ain, and one which reduced their own 
countries to ashes and their little 
people to ruins. They accepted the 
tar less generous offer that was made 
to them. From that foothold they 
then proceeded to improve their posi- 
tion, until to-day South Africa is 
happy, contented, united, and a com- 
pletely free country. 


If the attempt to establish self-govern- 
ment in Ireland fails, with which party 


will the advantage remain? In our 
judgment, with England. She has 


shown her whole hand, has made large 
concessions, has submitted to misconcep- 
tion (and in the minds of most Union- 
ists to humiliation) in dealing with a 
secret association as if it were a recog 
nized belligerent. In the hope of mak- 
ing Ireland safe for the future she has 
during the truce ceased to press crini- 
inal charges, although scores of 
sworn officers were assassinated before 
any reprisals took place. She has tem- 
porarily ignored the fact that the Sinn 
Fein has never denied responsibility for 
murders such as that of the farm woman 
accused of giving state’s evidence who 
was shot to death after a secret trial. 
In short, England has gone to the limit 
in trying to get peace and home rule for 
Ireland. If De Valera, as some say, has 
been “riding for a fall’’-—that is to say, 
if he has been fixed in determination all 
along not to yield the demand for eon- 
plete independence—then he has been 
eunning rather than wise. The world 
knows now that Ireland can be as free 
as South Africa, if she chooses. 


her 
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OF THE OUTLOOK 


ENGLAND AT PLAY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM LONDON 
BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


UDYARD KIPLING may have 
gone a bit too far when, years 


ago, he scoffed at the poor “flan- 
neled fools” of England. For sport, the 
love of sport, and the pursuit of sport 
are in themselves quite sane and really 
useful things. They make for health 
and strength of mind and body—unless 
they are indulged in overmuch. 
3ut very soon there may come a new 
Kipling to warn the English, as he did, 
against the danger of preferring play to 
work. While millions over here are un- 
employed, more millions have for weeks 
and weeks and months been squandering 
their time, their thought and hearts, not 
on the labor upsets of the present time, 
but on the races, matches, contests of all 
kinds of sport. 


The craze for play had reached a 
point, indeed, at which the press was 
giving up more space to tennis, cricket, 
golf, to rowing, racing, fighting, yacht- 
ing, and reviews, than to the great and 
burning subject of the time in this Old 
World—the urgent need of getting back 
to business. However pleasant it may 
be to play all day, no nation can go on 
and hold its own in the great fight for 
life that does not set work far above 
all other interests. And this truth far 
too many here in England seem in a 
fair way to forget or treat too lightly. 
The miners’ strike, the engineering 
troubles, the Imperial Conference, the 
miseries of taxation, have had less no- 
tice in the papers for some weeks than 
the encounters on the golf and cricket 


fields, the polo matches, and two rival 
“pugs.” It has distressed judicious peo- 
ple to see great and serious problems 
barely touched on in the leading Eng: 
lish organs while columns and whole 
pages have been filled with disquisitions 
upon “knockouts.” The rulers of ihe land 
of course are carrying on at Westminster 
as usual. But they are being left too 
much alone—and at a moment when 
they should be watched most closely. 

It does one good—till one reflects—I 
must admit, to see so many cheery, 
wholesome men and women, boys and 
girls, at play in England. The will to 
play is well enough, no doubt. The will 
to work, however, is of more importance. 

Already, not three years after the 
armistice, the Germans have gone baci 
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to their old jobs. They are all busy, 
slaving doggedly and patiently to win 
the leading place in their old industries. 
They are beginning to flood England 
with their wares—their cutlery, their 
dyes, their stuffs and “notions.” The 
Londoners are shaved with German 
razors. They buy cheap German knives 
and German corkscrews. The same ar- 
ticles made here would, at the present 
price of labor in this country, cost three 
times as much as in the Vaterland. But 
till the collapse of the strikes, a week 
ago, the British laboring man was deaf 
and blind to all except his selfish aims. 
He would not see that unless Germans 
could be forced to raise their scale of 
wages within five years the British in- 
dustries might rot and “Deutschland 
liber Alles” might become a fact, at least 
in commerce. 

I think the unions are awakening, 
rather late. We hear at last of a re- 
vival of the trades, of a new effort to 
save British industry. ‘To-morrow all, or 
nearly all, the mines in England, Wales, 
and Seotland will be busy. The en- 
gineers have had the great good sense 
to accept reductions in their over- 
boosted wages. The railway companies 
will soon be running regular and execur- 
sion trains as usual. Too many of those 
trains, though, may be filled with sport- 
ing “fans” bound for the races and the 
golf links and the cricket fields. 

Kew Englishmen to-day are reading 
books. The prices of most books are 
now prohibitive. The cost of paper, 
labor, and distributing has foreed the 
publishers to triple their old charges. 
A novel which before the war might 
have been offered at the bookstalls for, 
say, half a crown, is now marked eight 
and six—or, say, two dollars. Unhap- 
pily, too, there is no equivalent here for 
our fine publie libraries; nothing, at all 
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events, so thorough and_ so liberal. 
There are, perhaps, small local libraries. 
And the great reading-room in _ the 
British Museum is accessible, though 
hedged round with formalities. But to 
get books to read is not the easy matter 
that it has for generations been with 
us. It takes much trouble and some 
time to find a library worth visiting in 
England. 

So, being baffled of their chances of 
enjoying, as we can, the latest works on 
science, art, and even works of fiction, 
the people in England turn _instine- 
tively for an alternative relaxation to 
cricket, boating, racing, and the like. 
They need some brightness in their now 
too worried lives. They must have 
something to allow them to forget their 
heavy tolls and income tax. Sport gives 
them, for a song, what they most crave. 
Nor can one wonder. After all, they are 
but human. 

England has been slipping back, in a 
disquieting way, for some months in the 
fierce race for trade and shipping and 
world influence. But has she realized 
the fact, and has she worried? No. Not 
till now. She has been quite serene, 
trusting to luck and to the old belief 
that she will muddle through her 
troubles some day, somehow. The ¢ar- 
nival of sport has not been checked. It 
has been fostered, not discouraged, by 
the newspapers. Music may be para- 
lyzed. It seems almost dead. Drama 
may languish. Art may be at a stand- 
still. But cricket, polo, racing, boating, 
thrive. “Vogue la galére!” And after 
us—the deluge. 

I do not wish to seem a croaker of ill 
tidings. I am a Londoner by birth, and 
not an alien in this English world. But 
I can see what is unguessed at by most 
Englishmen—the growing menace of 
new German competition. It might be 
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well if in America men stirred them- 
selves. For the United States may have 
to fight the danger of industrial Ger- 


many. High tariffs are at best a mere 
expedient. Americans may erelong ask 


themselves why they must pay three 
times as much for what they need as 
they might have to pay if duties were 
abolished. They might learn much, too, 
if they knew that here in London such 
things as shoes, sold at enormous profits 
in the United States, can be bought for 
little more than half the sums charged 
by the storekeepers on Broadway. 

The English have more common sense 
than we have in America when they are 
dealing with the profiteering problem. 
This year, for instance, straw hats have 
been boycotted. Not from a sudden 
scorn of good straw hats, but just be- 
cause a brash attempt to charge high 
prices for them was made by the hat- 
ters. Two years ago, again, the cost of 
men’s and women’s suits rose so out- 
rageously that a reaction came. An 
anti-profiteering scheme was _ started. 
And now a sack suit can be bought in 
countless stores for four or five pounds— 
say, eighteen to twenty dollars. The 
Middle Classes Union may have failed. 
It has done little that it once hoped 
to accomplish. Yet an unorganized re- 
bellion against organized and ruthless 
profiteers nas somehow brought about a 
heavy slump in prices, 

The stores this month have all marked 
down their goods. Big bargain sales 
are drawing eager crowds. The public 
simply would not stand the robberies of 
the early post-war period. It fought the 
rogues; it wore old clothes and merely 
waited. There is more thrift here than 
there was two years ago. But it spells 
ruin for the painters, singers, actors. 
And too much time is being wasted 
here on—play. 


ENGLAND AT WORK 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM LONDON 


just a month my heart is filled with 
admiration for the way in which the 
English are grappling with the grave 
difficulties that now confront them. 
When I landed in England this time, 
alter an absence of eight years, I was 
somewhat uneasy as to what condition 
of affairs I should find. Vague rumors 
und gossip recounted to me by credulous 
compatriots had suggested various 
forms of discomfort, both great and 
sinall, for the American visitor. Be- 
cause of the coal strike trains would be 
few and unreliabie, cold food would be 
oe’s usual fare, There would be a 
iortage of many of the necessaries of 
life, and, most disagreeable of all, 
\mericans, owing to their rejection of 
‘he League of Nations, would find them- 
selves personae non gratae on English 
oil. A dozen hours ashore sufficed to 


[ leaving England after a visit of 
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dispel these gloomy forebodings. A 
comfortable express train bore us 
swiftly to London and provided us with 
an appetizing and bountiful hot lunch- 
eon; in all respects the service was as 
good as, if not better than, our American 
service, and at a substantially less cost. 
The taxi that carried us to our hotel 
was more comfortable and cheaper than 
our New York taxis. The rooms, the 
meals, and the service in the hotel were 
as satisfactory as one would find in any 
but the most expensive American hotels 
and were much less expensive. 

The impressions of those first hours 
have all been confirmed by the varied 
experiences, both in and out of London, 
o; the passing weeks. England is as 
comfortable for the traveling American 
as ever it was and 2 cheaper place for 
him to live in than his own country, 
Even on the basis of the pre-war value 


of the shilling (24 cents) English prices 
are appreciably lower than ours; the 
present value of the shilling (18 cents) 
enhances tremendously the purchasing 
power of the dollar. For less than four 
dollars a day one can obtain excellent 
board and lodging in the best provincial 
hotels. Think of that, Americans! 
Linen, woolen, and silk goods, too, are 
much cheaper than with us. And so it 
goes all along the line—rents, domestic 
service, supplies, etc. Indeed, if the 
American visitor asks no questions and 
avoids the newspapers, he may even 
leave England in the belief that all is 
well with it. 
Superficially, there is little to remind 
the traveler that England has _ just 
passed through the costliest and most 
devastating war in all her long history. 
Mutilated men are rarely seen; the 
losses and sorrows of the last few years 
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are seldom referred to; little or no out- 
ward sign of mourning is visible. But 
let the traveler ask a few questions of 
any native or scan only the headlines of 
the papers, and he will begin to realize 
the appalling cost of England’s victory 
—a cost paid by all, young and old, men 
and women. Ex-service men do not 
wear service buttons, as ours do, and the 
multi-colored service ribbons are usually 
concealed under the coat, but one soon 
gets the impression that every able- 
bodied man in England was in the fight. 
The tailor who cuts your suit left a leg 
in France; the clerk in the picture shop 
was gassed at Messines; the brother of 
the chambermaid was killed at Gallipoli. 
It is the same with the educated men, 
who have discarded their military titles 
and wear no ribbons; they, too, seem all 
to have been in it. The university men 
volunteered en masse; during a large 
part of the war there was not a single 
student enrolled at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Most eloquent of all, 
perhaps, are the honor rolls posted in 
every town and in every institution. In 
the colleges their length is heartbreak- 
ing. Eight choristers from the choir of 
little old St. Bartholomew the Great in 
London laid down their lives for their 
country; twenty from the choir of Ely 
Cathedral. Three employees of the lit- 
tle post office at Torquay died in service. 
Everywhere the lists meet the eye; 
every one you meet lost near and dear 
ones. Behind these willing, courageous 
combatants stood shoulder to shoulder 
and uncomplaining their people who 
could not fight, but who loyally did their 
bit at home and now are left to mourn 
so many of their brave boys. I have 
stood beside the Cenotaph in Whitehall 
and watched silent, black-clad parents 
lay at its base a bunch of simple flowers 
in memory of their lad who lies un- 
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marked somewhere in No Man’s Land. 
To one faded handful, typical of many, 
was attached a card on which was 
scrawled, “In memory of our Arthur, 
who died in France. Dad, Mum and 
Sis.” In all the world there is no more 
eloquent or sadder monument than the 
Cenotaph, which to countless parents is 
the memorial stone of their boy who 
went forth to battle and was heard of no 
more, 

The war had to be won and it was 
won. The tumult and the shouting have 
died and England is now face to face 
with its huge war bill. The cost in 
human lives has, for the most part, al- 
ready been paid; but the cost in mate- 
rial things it will take generations to 
defray. Not only has the price of every- 
thing been doubled, even trebled, but 
taxes have reached an unprecedented 
height. One-third of a yearly income of 
$1,000 goes to the Government, and the 
proportion increases with the size of the 
income till it reaches three-quarters. 
Everybody, except the war profiteers, 
is retrenching in his expenditure. The 
man with a small income is depriving 
himself and his family of all but the 
absolute necessaries; the landed proprie- 
tor is selling his estates and collections 
to the highest bidder. Charitable insti- 
tutions are closing because the newly 
poor can no longer support them and 
the newly rich have not yet learned to 
give. Labor troubles complicate the 
situation greatly, and the recent coal 
strike was little short of being a na- 
tional disaster. Then there’is the eter- 
nal strain of the Irish question. On top 
of it all comes the fierce drought which 
for weeks and weeks has been burning 


up the fields of England, usually so 
green and fruitful. Such conditions 


bring unemployment in their wake, and 
many willing hands are idle. 
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These are all mighty problems to 
solve. Only a civilization built on the 
soundest principles of self-government 
could possibly sustain a strain of such 
magnitude. The solidity of every foun- 
dation, the strength of every buttress, is 
being tested as never before; but though 
the fabric may quiver and sway, it was 
constructed with a wisdom and a skill 
that will enable it to withstand the pres- 
ent tempest as it has withstood many 
another. There is little that is stimulat- 
ing or glorious about the battles of 
peace, but England is now fighting hers 
with much of the same dogged determi- 
nation that did so much to bring defeat 
to the Germans. During the war, even 
in its blackest moments, some Tommy 
would often cry out, “Are we down- 
hearted?” “No!” was always the vocif- 
erous answer, followed by a cheery 
“Carry on! Carry on!” And England 
is carrying on, and will continue to 
earry on till she has won the fight. 

We Americans should never forget 
that what is strongest and best in our 
civilization is of English origin—our 
systems of government, law, and educa- 
tion are all based on the experience of 
England through the long centuries. 
The collapse of England would probably 
mean our collapse. Self-interest alone 
would urge us to extend to her every 
material aid. How much more should 
we, her offspring, the heirs to all her 
intellectual and spiritual possessions, be 
forward not only in sharing with her 
our material wealth, but also in giving 
her our unstinted moral support and 
sympathy! Let us never forget what we 
owe to the great nation that from 1914 
to 1917, without our co-operation, fought 
our battles by land and sea, and during 
the last eighteen months of the war 
fought side by side with us that our 
common civilization should not perish. 


WHY FRANCE WILL BACK UP AMERICA AT THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM PARIS 


EDITOR «LE MATIN,” PARIS 


BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


HE suggestion of the President of who on this occasion are prompted by Europe, can eventually meet with some- 


the United States to summon a 

conference at Washington for the 
purpose of studying the question of dis- 
armament has been received with real 
favor by the whole of France. Seldom 
is an invitation so well received. 

And there are numerous reasons for 
this. 

First of all, the invitation comes from 
America. To the great majority of 
the French this means that there are no 
underhand doings, no intrigues, no de- 
sire to effect a political success at the 
detriment of such and such a nation. It 
will be a loyal debate promoted by the 
most disinterested people on the earth, 


the most loyal ideals. 

Secondly, the invitation is intended to 
lead to something practical. There is 
nothing the French hate more than to 
be working in the clouds, for experience 
has taught them that one always ends 
by falling down to earth and that one 
is hurt in the falling. 

The study of disarmament by the so- 
called League of Nations is a study in 
the clouds, which will never come to a 
practical result, as it is but a discussion 
of dreamers and philosophers. But the 
study of disarmament by the three great- 
est naval Powers of the globe, and by 
one of the greatest military Powers of 


thing tangible. This is the only effica- 
cious study. 

Finally, for the first time since the 
Versailles Treaty of Peace, France has 
been invited to an international confer- 
ence at which there will be no intention 
of requesting her to give up any one of 
the advantages she has obtained by the 
Treaty to the greater glory and greater 
profit of England. All the international 
conferences which have been held in 
Europe during the past two years at 
Paris, at London, at Hythe, at Boulogne, 
at Spa, at San Remo, always aimed at 
making England the great arbiter of 
Europe. France appeared before this 
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arbitrator, who immutably took the 
features of Mr. David Lloyd George. 

Sometimes France had kind things 
said to her; sometimes she heard dis- 
agreeable words. But she never left the 
tribunal without having been obliged to 
make some sacrifice, moral or material; 
be it a question of coal, of penalties, of 
money, of the reparations of her devas- 
tated regions, invariably she had to give 
up something. 

This time things will be changed. At 
Washington there will be but one single 
arbitrator—the American people. And 
France willingly accepts its verdict. 

On the other hand, those who this 
time will have to make sacrifices to 
peace, to harmony, and to the good 
understanding of all will be England 
and Japan in particular. This time the 
preachers of morals will also have to be 
the paymasters. 

When the question of the Pacific is 
raised, we shall hear no more about 
French imperialism, French militarism, 
and French annexationism. We shall 
only have the great English disinterest- 
edness and the great English moderation 
facing us. 

And we shall be the better able to pay 


SPECIAL 


S Japan the vietim of a_ gigantic 
international conspiracy of white 
nations? Is the invitation that she 

attend the Disarmament Conference to 
be called at Washington merely a dia- 
bolically clever scheme whereby she will 
be placed in a position where she must 
either make various concessions in re- 
spect to the present troublesome Asiatic 
and Pacific questions or must see her- 
self foreed into a position of absolute 
isolation as a nation? Ever since Japan 
received the inquiry from the United 
States as to whether she would attend 
the Conference these questions have 
been agitating the minds of all Japanese 
who think on international questions at 
all. If matters had gone no further 
than the delivery to the Foreign Office 
of the American inquiry, the results 
thereof would nevertheless have been 
tremendous when measured in the 
terms of its effect on Japanese thought. 
For Japan has finally been brought to 
realize that she stands alone, in the posi- 
iion of a suspect; that the nations de- 
sire—nay, may insist on her placing all 
her cards upon the table; that she must 
either play the game in Asia and the 
Pacific along the lines of the new world 
morality now followed by other nations, 
or must find herself an outcast with the 
hands of all others against her. Japan 
feels that she is at the parting of the 
roads, that her destiny is about to be 
determined—unless she may find some 
way to prevent or confuse the discussion 
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STEPHANE LAUZANNE SAYS: 


“The study of disarmament by the League 

of Nations is a study in the clouds. sut 

the study of disarmament by the three 

greatest naval Powers of the globe, and by 

one of the greatest military Powers of 

Europe, can eventually meet with something 
tangible”’ 











PUZZLED JAPAN 


BY HENRY W. KINNEY 


of the various burning questions at the 
coming Conference. 

The note of surprise is predominant. 
Japan felt rather secure at the moment. 
Most of her public men did not believe 
that anything would ever come of the 
Disarmament Conference plans. At 
least they thought that nothing would 
happen for quite a while to come. Mili- 
tarists felt sure that no conference, even 
if one should be called, could have any 
practical effect. They had seen too 
many conferences pass apparently all- 
important resolutions which in the end 
only resolved themselves into smoke. 
So they did not bother to oppose dis- 
armament talk very strongly. The 
Minister of the Navy even said that 
reduction of the naval budget might be 
considered, though the Japanese press 
itself accuses him of being very “luke- 
warm.” The new Minister of War, in 
office only a few weeks, says bluntly 
that he can see no reason for either 
naval or army reduction. However, on 
the whole, even the advocates of arma- 
ments felt reasonably secure, first, with 
the thought that America was only 
bluffing, and would never actually call a 
conference; second, in the assurance 
that, even if such were called, the issue 
might easily be so complicated that 
nothing very tangible would result. 

Then came President Harding’s in- 
quiry, with the information that various 
Asiatic and Pacific questions should be 
discussed as a basis for disarmament 
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a hearty tribute to that disinterested- 
ness and to that moderation, as it will 
no longer be at our expense. 

Whatever the case may be, the line of 
conduct of France at the Conference of 
Washington is regulated in advance. 
She will back up America with all her 
heart and power. 

It is very probable that Prime Minis- 
ter Briand will go himself to Washing- 
ton, accompanied by Marshal Foch and 
Admiral Lacaze as his technical coun- 
selors. M. Briand desires particularly 
to go himself to place his statesman’s 
authority in person at the disposal of 
the President of the United States for 
the good work which he has undertaken, 
and to get into touch with the American 
people, whom he loves and admires 
above all. 

If, however, by some impossibility, M. 
Briand were to be detained in Paris 
through governmental duties, it would 
be M. René Viviani whom France weuld 
delegate to Washington. 

In any event, America will have at 
the Conference in the person of the 
French delegates men who are only 
anxious to help her practically in her 
beautiful and useful scheme. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM TOKYO 


negotiations, and, further, that France, 
Italy, and China—yes, China—had been 
invited to participate. No Big Bertha 
bombshell ever created greater conster- 
nation. What did all this mean? No 
longer might one rest secure in the pros- 
pect of a technical, academic conference; 
on the contrary, as the Japanese say, 
this event bids fair to be as tremendous 
in its effects as the Paris Conference, or 
even more so, and with the great differ- 
ence that the questions to be taken up 
will practically all be those in which 
Japan has a vital interest. Japan feels 
that she will virtually be called upon to 
place on the table her plans for the fu- 
ture in respect to Siberia, China, and 
elsewhere. 

While both politicians and press have 
been very guarded in their expressions, 
and while almost all the most prominent 
men have been careful to veil their ut- 
terances in anonymity, the undercurrent 
of resentment is too strong not to be 
very noticeable. First of all, Japan 
feels with disappointment and disgust 
that England, her ally, has tricked her. 
It is agreed that while the voice may 
be Harding’s the hand is England’s. It 
is believed to be plain that England, 
facing the impasse where she felt she 
must either terminate or emasculate the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance or must lose 
the friendship of America and face the 
opposition of Canada, to a large extent 
Australia and other parts of the Empire, 
by an extremely shrewd move brought 
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about the calling of a conference which, 
if the plans mature, will place Japan in 
the position where either she must out- 
line and promise to maintain a liberal 
and satisfactory policy or she must place 
herself in a position of isolation as an 
out-and-out militarist nation, when*she 
could not expect renewal of the Alliance. 

Next Japan has looked upon the com- 
position of the Conference. England 
has already shown where she stood by 
sidestepping renewal of the Alliance 
and by being instrumental—at least, so 
Japah thinks—in bringing about this 
éxtfemely uneomfortable Conference. 
Francé atid Italy both showed in the 
matter of the Yap question that they far 
preferred the friendship of the United 
States to that of Japan. China—vwell, 
Japan knows what she may expect from 
China, which has not forgotten the 
Twenty-one Demands, and which is an 
extremely interested party in the Shan- 
tung and other questions. “As a matter 
of fact, we have become isolated even 
hefore we enter the Conference,” is a 
éommon cry. “If we take part, we will 
be one against all the rest. If we do 
riot take part, we shall be condemned as 
confessed militarists. The position is 
impossible.” 

It seems hard to see a way out. 
Japan promptly indicated her willing- 
ness to take part in a Disarmament Con- 
ference, but, and this is the great ques- 
tion in Japan to-day, will she be able to 
prevent that body from taking up, or 
at least making decisions on, the vari- 
ous questions in which she fs so vitally 
interested—Shantung, Siberia, the open 
door in China, Yap, and so forth? She 
has seen that if she refuses to take part 
the other nations may arrive at agree- 
inents in respect thereto amohg them- 
selves. The “Nichi Nichi” has already 
stated that a secret agreement has been 
entered into between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Japan is honestly nénplused at what 
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appears an inevitable call that she out- 
line her Asiatic policy, for, in truth, she 
has none, or possibly it may be more 
correct to say that she has several, 
mainly that of the War Office and that 
of the rest of the Cabinet. Thus at the 
recent conference in Tokyo of members 
of the Cabinet, Japanese administrators, 
and officials on the mainland of Asia 
and others it was decided to turn a new 
leaf all around; troops would be with- 
drawn from Siberia and the Shantung 
Railway, and a more liberal policy fol- 
lowed towards China generally. This 
was not so very surprising, for the Hara 
administration has ever refused to fol- 
low the policy of its predecessors in re- 
spect to the great Republic just across 
the sea. But what has become of all 
these policies? Nothing. The General 
Staff refuses to withdraw the troops 
from Shantung unless certain conditions 
are agreed to, and, instead of taking 
troops out of Siberia, it has just sent in 
the Eleventh Division to relieve the 
Eighth. Under the’ circumstances, 
which is the Japanese policy—that of 
the Cabinet, with its good intentions, or 
that of the General Staff, which sar- 
donically sits tight and controls the 
immediate situation? 

This uncertainty, this lack of ability 
to guarantee a policy, the necessity of 
making a showdown, accounts to some 
extent for the quandary in which Japan 
finds herself. It is possible that to 
those who wish to follow an open, lib- 
eral policy the Conference may afford an 
opportunity to free themselves from the 
militarist yoke, for it seems inconceiv- 
able that even the reactionaries of the 
General Staff would dare to violate un- 
dertakings entered into in a conference 
of the world’s leading nations; but, on 
the other hand, no matter how much 
they may resent the iron dominance of 
the militarists, they are first and fore- 
most Japanese, and they cannot look 
with equanimity on what appears the 


underhanded conduct of their ally, and 
they do not wish to have to treat with 
what seenis a pistol at their head. 

One thing has already been accom- 
plished, which will in some measure 
make towards world peace, and that is 
that Japan has been made to realize 
that if she pursues a reactionary policy 
in the Far East she will stand alone, 
that the hands of all other nations of 
standing will be against her. She 
knows that now. She found it out dur- 
ing the first two or three days of sur- 
prised speculation over the vast poten- 
tialities indicated in the apparently 
rather innocuous Harding note. It will 
take some time before the effect reaches 
the masses, for these do not think, ex- 
cept on the very broadest and most 
puerile terms, on international ques- 
tions. The question of what the effect 
will be presents one of the most inter- 
esting propositions which has ever 
arisen in the modern Far East. Some 
writers are already advocating a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards Russia, the 
forming of some sort of combination 
with Moscow, with Bolshevism left out. 
Undoubtedly others will advocate closer 
relations with Germany, for Japan has 
never forgotten her old love for the 
Kaiser’s country. Many writers are 
sorry that Japan’s high-handed methods 
of the past have made China inimical: 
they want to kiss and make up. How- 
ever, these solutions are all too distant 
to be of any value at present. Russia 
in her present condition can be of no 
value as an ally, nor can Germany, and 
China’s memory is not so short that she 
ean forget the Twenty-one Demands. 

It is certain that at no time has 
Japan been engaged in taking stock 
of®her policies and her position in re- 
spect to other nations as she has dur- 
ing the few days following the Har 
ding inquiry. History in the Orient 
will depend on what course she decides 


to follow. 
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PICFORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE fifth summer cdtiference of the 

Pictorial Photographets of Amer- 

ica took place at Canaan, Con- 
necti¢ut, the first week in Avtust. 
Photographers from various sections of 
this country, and also a representative 
from the City of Mexico, were preseft 
to confer and fo exhibit their work. 
Demonstrations of eertain novel proc- 
esses were given, most of them being of 
a somewhat technical character. No 
outstanding developments or inventions 
seem to have been produced during the 
year, or for several years for that mat- 
ter, as the disturbing influence of the 
war and its aftermath has affected 
pbotography as it has so many other 
activities. The greatest inventions in 


recent years in ccrnaction with pho- 
iography—those of color wetes and 


motion pictures—still fall shert «f «om- 
plete suecess. Color photography, ‘to the 
perfected, must include an easy method 


of printitig paper as well as the produc- 
tion of tfansparencies as in the Lumiére 
process; and motion pictures still await 
the suedessful application of a simple 
and inexpensive process for showing 
figures and scenes in natural colors. 
The bromoil process in photography, 
whieh was invented a few years ago, 
seems att present to be attracting the 
attention of the leading photographic 
pictorialijsts throughout the world. An 
example of this kind of work is shown 
on the opposite page. This is a com- 
plicated and laborious process, and 
while ¢apable in expert hands of ex- 
tremely pleasing results, it can never be 
a commercial rival of the older methods. 
It niecessitates the patient development 
of each print by bringing it up with a 


brush held in the fingers, successive 
“dabs” finally producing the finished 
print. 

M the Conference, whieh was pre 


sided over by the well-known portraitist 
Clarence H. White, interesting demon- 
strations were given, consisting of the 
selection, from a given point, of the 
most available subject for a landscape 
photograph, by Mr. W. E. Macnaughtan, 
president of the photographic section of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; of'the most effective methods 
of flower arrangement, by Mlle. Kichi 
Harada, of Japan, with accompanying 
photographie studies; of the use of kalli- 
type, a process revived during the war, 
by Mr. Dwight A. Davis, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts; and of new methods in 
connection with the bromoil process, by 
Messrs. W. A. Alcock, of New York, and 
Bernard S. Horne, of Prizxceton, New 
Jersey. 

The interest shown in the Conference 
indicates the increasing employment 0! 
photography as an art process. 

Henry Hovr Moore, 
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‘ CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK CITY 
FROM A BROMOIL PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES C. COPPOLA 


(See comment on opposite page) 
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ENRY F. DURANT, a successful 
H lawyer in Massachusetts, was con- 
verted under the preaching of 
Dwight L. Moody in 1864, became him- 
self a lay preacher, eleven years later 
set apart a large portion of his very con- 
siderable fortune to the foundation of a 
college for girls at Wellesley, a suburb 
of Boston, and thereafter devoted to the 
organization and management of the 
college most of his time and his thought 
until his death in 1881. The college 
building was erected on an eminence 
above a lake, on the opposite shore of 
which was the Durants’ home. The 
ample college grounds, beautifully di- 
versified, included three hundred acres 
—one, he once told me, for each pupil. 
When I visited Wellesley College, prob- 
ably in 1879, Mr. Durant was spending 
much of his time in the College, holding 
and exercising a controlling influence in 
the conduct of its affairs, and Miss Alice 
I'reeman was teaching history, and, if 
my memory does not mislead me, was 
also busy creating a library out of a 
growing collection of books. 
From the first she fascinated 
O44 


me. 





FREEMAN 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


Hloughten Mittin Company 


PALMER 


Whether a sculptor would consider her 
features beautiful I do not know. 
Beauty of features has never much ap- 
pealed to me. But throvgh her always 
expressive face shone a beautiful spirit. 
Native refinement, scholarly culture, in- 
tuitive imagination, unhesitating cour- 
age, womanly grace, and spontaneity of 
life combined to make that beauty. 
Profoundly interested in the move- 
ment to widen the intellectual horizon of 
women and open to them the long-locked 
doors of opportunity to public service, 
she was then and always feminine. 
This, my first impression, I want to im- 
press upon my reader, because if I fail 
to do so I shall lamentably fail to in- 
terpret the subject of this portrait. If 
I am asked what I mean by feminine, 
I reply frankly that I do not know. No 
man can define feminine. For to man 
the charm of woman is that she keeps 
him guessing. For this reason novelists 
fail in their heroines. The masculine 
reader of “David Copperfield” approves 
of Agnes, though she rather bores him, 
but delights in Dora, though he dis- 
approves of her. On the other hand, 


PALMER—TEACHER 


Portia in the “Merchant of Venice” is a 
delightful heroine to the masculine 
mind because the Portia of the casket 
scene is so different from the Portia of 
the judgment scene. Alice Freeman 
Palmer seemed to me, I think from that 
first introduction to her, like an opal; 
you can always be sure to find a wonder- 
ful light in it, but with what changing 
colors it will glow when you next look 
at it you cannot tell; no one can tell. 

' I think it was because she was so 
feminine that she exercised over Mr. 
Durant an influence which no one else 
exercised and no one else could quité 
comprehend. This influence inspired 
him to select her, at the age of twenty- 
six, to be President of the College. He 
was a Puritan Christian. Prompt obe- 
dience to law was to him the sum of all 
virtues. One day as he and Miss Free- 
man were consulting together on some 
college business, a college girl passed by 
the open door. The following colloquy 
took place: 

Mr. Durant. Miss Freeman, I wish 
you would speak to that girl about her 
soul’s salvation. She is in need of such 
counsel as you could give her. 

Miss Freeman. I will make it 
business to get acquainted with 
What is her name? 

Mr. Durant. No! no! I want you to 
speak to her now. She has just passed 
by. 

Miss Freeman. I ean’t do that. 1 
can’t talk on this most sacred of sub- 
jects with a girl I have never known. 

Mr. Durant. Yes! Now! Now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion. 

Miss Freeman (after a little longer 
purley). Why, Mr. Durant, it is impos 
sible. You don’t know anything about 
girls. 

Mr. Durant. I don't know anything 
‘about girls! Why, I have founded this 
College for girls; and I have been meet- 
ing them every week, almost every day, 
for the last three years. Why don’t I 
know anything about girls? 

Miss Freeman. Because you have 
never had a daughter; your wife is not 
like any other woman that ever lived; 
and you’ve never been a girl yourself. 

Mrs. Palmer, who told me this inci- 
dent, which-I have here for brevity's 
sake put in dramatic form, added that 
often afterwards when in their confer- 
ences she could not agree with him he 
would bring the conference to a close by 
saying: “Well, I suppose I don’t under- 
stand girls; I’ve never been a girl my- 
self.” 

I do not think that I am mistaken in 
the opinion that Mr. Durant was more 
eager to make missionary Christians 
than to make ripe scholars. The inci- 
dent already narrated illustrates his 
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spiritual eagerness. Miss Freeman (I 
use the name she bore during those col- 
lege days) was not less spiritually 
eager. But she did not think that 
Christian character and ripe scholarship 
were separate goals to be reached by 
separate roads, or that either was to be 
used merely as a means to attain the 
other. She habitually thought of the 
Christian religion in New Testament 
terms as “life;” to inspire her pupils 
with life was always her inspiring pur- 
pose. Professor Palmer, in his delight- 
ful biography of his wife, brings out this 
characteristic very clearly: 

“Why will you,” I said, “give all 

this time to speaking before unin- 
structed audiences, to discussions in 
endless committees with people too 
dull to know whether they are talking 
to the point, and to anxious inter- 
views with tired and_ tiresome 
women? You would exhaust yourself 
less in writing books of lasting conse- 
quence, At present you are building 
no monument. When you are gone 
people will ask who you were, and 
nobody will be able to say.” But I 
always received the same indifferent 
answer: “Well, why should they say? 
I am trying to make girls wiser and 
happier. Books don’t help much 
toward that. They are entertaining 
enough, but really dead things. Why 
should I make more of them? It is 
people that count. You want to put 
yourself into people; they touch other 
people; these, others still, and so you 
go on working forever.” 

“It is people that count.” That I 
think is one of the keys to Alice Free- 
man Palmer’s character. She was not 
especially interested in themes or theo- 
ries; but she was tremendously inter- 
ested in people. I was once told by a 
friend of a young graduate who had just 
taken up teaching, and who, asked by 
a companion, What are you teaching? 
replied, “Twenty children.” When I first 
knew her, Miss Freeman was teaching 
three hundred college girls. They ab- 
sorbed all her attention. She had espe- 
cially prepared herself to teach history. 
But my guess is that she could have 
given points to any teacher in her 
Faculty. She probably did not know 
mathematics as well as the professor of 
mathematics or philosophy as well as 
the professor of philosophy or Greek as 
well as the professor of Greek, but she 
knew giris and she could have shown 
any specialist in her Faculty how to get 
the girl mind open to any truth the 
specialist wanted to get into that mind. 

Walking through the College corri- 
dors with the President, her personal 
familiarity with her three hundred 
pupils filled me with ever-increasing 
amazement. She not only seemed to 
know them all by name; she knew their 
families and their interests. She asked 
one about the sick mother, another 
whether her father had yet returned 
from Europe, another whether’ her 
younger sister was getting ready to 
come to College. “How ever do you do 
it?” IT asked her. “I never could.” “Oh, 
yes,” she replied; “you could if you had 
to. It is simply that you never had to. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE FROM LAKE WABAN 


“The college building was ereeted on an eminence above a lake... . 


The a mple eollege 


grounds, beautifully diversified, included three hundred acres’ 


Whatever we have to do, we can always 
do.” In narrating after her death this 
conversation to her husband, I added, 
what I venture to quote here: “This 
quiet confidence in the ability to do 
what needs to be done seems to me one 
of the secrets of her power. She leaned 
on her necessities, instead of letting her- 
self be broken by them; and that simple 
disclosure of her method has greatly 
added to the power of my life.” 

No doubt this power to carry in her 
busy mind these details of the lives of 
others was in part a native gift; but it 
was one which she assiduously cul- 
tivated, and she told me once what she 
did to cultivate it. She kept a memo- 
randum book in her bedroom in which 
were the names of all the freshman 
class. Under each name she wrote 
whatever information she from time to 
time acquired. These notes of her 
pupils’ characters and experiences she 
studied as they studied their notes of 
the lectures of their instructors. Thus 
while her students studied their lessons 
she studied her students, and she put no 
less painstaking into her studies than 
the most studious of them put into theirs. 
And this was no compulsory or profes- 
sional study. She delighted in it. She 
wished to know every pupil that she 
might better befriend every pupil. It 
was true for her then, as it was true 
for her always, “It is people that count.” 

She had not only interest in her 
pupils and affection for them. She had 
faith in them, believed in them, and by 
her faith inspired them to have faith in 
themselves. Little beginnings of desire, 
mere seeds, sprouted in the sunshine of 
her appreciative faith. It often happens 
that our deeper desires are hidden even 
from ourselves by some_ superficial 
wishes, our enduring purposes by some 
temporary inclinations. Miss Freeman 
saw these subconscious forees and gave 


them power. She could control by 
authority when necessary; but she 
much preferred to call into life the 
power of self-control. Her life was full 
of such incidents as the following, nar- 
rated by her husband: 


Amusing stories are reported of 
girls who came to ask for something, 
and went away delighted to have 
obtained the opposite. 

One of them says: “In the spring 
of my senior year IT had an invitation 
to spend the holidays in Washington, 
and my family strongly urged me to 
arrange the visit. Overjoyed, I went 
to Miss Freeman to obtain permis- 
sion to leave college several days 
before the vacation. She was very 
warm, envying me the prospect of 
seeing the Capitol for the first time. 
She promised to ask the Faculty for 
permission and to state to them how 
great the opportunity for me was. 
3ut she inquired how many examina- 
tions and written exercises I should 
miss, incidentally calling my attention 
to the fact that the professors would 
have to give me special ones in the 
following term. Gradually I felt the 
disadvantage of this irregularity. 
Still, there was Washington! And I 
asked if she herself would not be 
tempted to go? Indeed she would, 
she said, but college work was the 
nearest, the first business. A Wash- 
ington invitation might come again; 
a senior year in college, never. So, 
quite as if my own judgment had 
been my guide, I decided that I did 
not want to go to Washington. A 
little later, when the office door had 
closed, I stopped on the stairs and 
asked myself if this was the same 
person who had passed there half an 
hour before, and what had induced 
me to give up the coveted journey 
when there was no hint on Miss 
Freeman’s part of compulsion, much 
less of refusal.” 


In laying emphasis, as throughout 
this article I am doing, on Miss Free- 
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man’s power to awaken the spirit of life 
in her pupils and direct it in healthful 
channels, I must not leave the impres- 
sion that she shared the extraordinary 
opinion of some skeptics of our time 
that it is possible to cultivate in any 
community the spirit of religion without 
its institutions. 4 well expect to culti- 
vate the spirit of music in a community 
without concerts, of art in a community 
without picture galleries, of education 
in a community without schools. She 
conducted the daily chapel exercises her- 
self, and they were never perfunctory. 
The Scripture readings and the hymns 
were selected with care, and the services, 
varying with the varying need of the 
College or the varying mood of the 
President, were always characterized by 
a sincere and simple spiritual beauty. 
She herself selected with care the 
preachers for the Sunday services; and 
what she expected from them and how 
much she herself put into them by the 
phrasing of her invitations the following 
much-prized letter may here indicate: 

Wellesley College, 

January 8, 1886, 

My dear Dr. Abbott: 

Is it not, time that we should hear 
your voice in the chapel again? It 
seems so to us, and that the time of 
times is approaching when you can 
help and strengthen us here. The 
jast Thursday of this month, the 
28th, is the Day of l’rayver for Col- 
leges. It has always been a great 
day in Wellesley, a day full of seed- 
sowing, and often of decisions at 
which we have long rejoiced. All 
college exercises are suspended for 
the day. We have a sermon in the 
morning, and such other services for 
prayer and conference as seem to be 
useful at the time; but the day and 
evening are given up to thought and 
prayer for all colleges and schools, 
especially for our own, and for all 
here who are not Christians, We 
want vou and Mrs. Abbott with us on 
this day very much. The work you 
did with the students last yveor makes 
it possible for you to do more for 
them now than anyone else, and I 
long to have this serious and prayer- 
ful spirit which now prevails in the 
College, guided and deepened until 
we shall be ove in Him. If you can 
come on for Thursday and follow the 
work of that day, by speaking to the 
students Friday following at their 
ible hour in the afternoon, it would 
just meet our desire. You see, dear 
Dr. Abbott, what we need. We have 
had very good daily meetings during 
the week of prayer, growing in inter- 
est, so that we have continued to 
have meetings in the chapel Tuesday 
as well as Thursday evenings, and 
each one is more hopeful than the 
last. Yet there are nearly a hundred 
here whose names are not on the 
Christian Association roll and whose 
lives are not devoted to our Master; 
and so many more who need clearer 
ideas of duty and larger faith in Him. 

I know you need no assurance of our 
desire and no urging to come to our 
help. If you can find it possible and 
wise for yourself, you will make us a 
visit now and stay as long as you can 
and bring “the family.” The Cottage 
is not yet finished, but we can make 
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you comfortable in the midst of 
things, and you shall have so many 
chances to do good! There is nothing 
I can offer beyond that, is there? 
And there is much to tell and hear 
and many bits of advice you two 
people can give us. 

I should have written this to Mrs. 
Abbott, but I have no doubt she is 
reading it to spare you the trouble, 
like the wife she is. Otherwise I 
would assure you that she needs a 
vacation and that we will be better to 
her this time if she will come and 
bring you. As it is I leave it all to 
you both with Wellesley’s love al- 
ways. 

» yours faithfully, 
ALIce FE. FREEMAN, 


Once and only once did I see Miss 
Freeman angry, and then it was her 
religion which made her so. An un- 
selfish anger is not a brief madness, and 
her anger did not disturb her quiet and 
wise judgment or lead her even for a 
moment to lose her perfect self-control. 

The Committee of the American Board 
(Congregational) for Foreign Missions, 
acting under the leadership of one of its 
secretaries, who subsequently resigned 
his office, adopted the policy of refusing 
volunteers for foreign missionary ser- 
vice unless they could subscribe to the 
secretary’s affirmation that all the 
heathen who had never heard of Christ 
were foredoomed and irreparably lost. 
Her indignation, in which I fully 
shared, was as much because of the 
wrong it did the Christian’ Church as 
because of the wrong it did two of her 
pupils, devoted followers of Christ, fully 
equipped for a Christian service to 
which they had dedicated themselves 
and for which they had for some years 
been preparing. During the controversy 
in the Congregational churches which 
that refusal created, and which lasted 
for two or three years, I was in fre- 
quent consultation with Miss Freeman 
and admired alike her indignation and 
her strong will which controlled and 
her wise judgment which directed it to 
beneficent ends. Emotion, like fire, is a 
good servant. Alice Freeman Palmer 
was a woman of strong emotions, but 
they were always under the control of a 
stronger will. 

Another ineident in her life indicated 
this self-control. For nothing perhaps 
better illustrates this habitual control 
over the emotions than the power to lay 
aside a fascinating work on occasions 
and give the overstrained nerves a rest. 
The ability to do this is the best pre- 
ventive of nervous exhaustion. Miss 
Freeman, who followed her Master in 
daring to undertake great things and in 
giving herself without reserve to their 
accomplishment, followed him also in 
dropping her work from time to time 
for periods of absolute repose. Occa- 
sionally, leaving word with one com- 
panion whither she was going, she 
would disappear, no one else knew 
where or why. In fact, she engaged a 
room in a hotel in Boston, stayed in 
retirement for one, two, or three days. 
and then came back to take up her work 


again with reste1 nerves and recuper- 
ated strength. 

When in December, 1887, she married 
Professor George H. Palmer, of Harvard 
College, she resigned the Presidency of 
Wellesley College, and with it the pro- 
fessional vocation of teacher. She con- 
tinued to teach by pen or by voice and 
to take an active part by her counsels 
in the educational work of her State by 
her service on the Massachusetts Board 
of Education. But her personal relation 
as teacher to pupil came toanend. And 
therefore with that change in her life 
activity this sketch comes to an end, for 
this is not a life but a portrait, and a 
portrait only of the teacher. 

Not all her friends congratulated her 
on her marriage. Some thought she 
might have married and still retained 
her office; some thought she was giving 
up a position of great influence and 
power for a minor position. I shared 
neither opinion. A happy marriage, | 
believe, is always a promotion, always 
adds not only to the happiness but to 
the largeness and richness of life. <A 
warm personal friend of both, I con- 
gratulated both without any reserve. 
And I had no wish to see Alice Freeman 
become a divided president and a di- 
vided wife; and I had no apprehension 
that she would do so. I felt what in the 
following verse she has expressed with a 
beauty of diction which I could never 
emulate: 


Great love has triumphed. At a crisis 


hour 
Of strength and struggle in the 
heights of life ® 


He came, and, bidding me abandon 
power, 

Called me to take the quiet name 
of wife. 

If any of my _ readers desire a 
better acquaintance with Alice Freeman 
Palmer, the material is available in her 
biography written by her husband with 
a simplicity that is more than eloquence 
and with a frankness that is the best 
possible reserve. From a little book of 
her verse, not written for the public but 
published by her husband after her 
death, I select here one verse, because 
it is a revelation of the deeper experi- 
ence of her hidden life: 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH GRIEF 

I said to Pain, “I will not have thee 

here! 

The nights are weary and the days 

are drear 
In thy hard company.” 

He clasped me close and held me still 

so long 

I learned how deep his voice, how 

sweet his song, 
How far his eyes can see. 


It was customary in the eighties for 
Wellesley College girls to elect honorary 
members to their classes. That honor 
was conferred upon me. Thus enrolled 
among the pupils of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, I venture to represent them as 
well as myself by writing beneath this 
simple pen picture of our honored 
teacher: 


Thy gentleness hath made me great. 

















THE TRAINING GROUND OF BRITISH STATESMEN 


BY BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


EX-PRESIDENT OF THE OXFORD UNION SOCIETY 


AM frequently asked by Americans 
what part of an Oxford career | 
consider to be most valuable, and 
{ am tempted te quote in reply the 
words of Lord Robert Cecil when he was 
peaking to a packed audience of under- 


- graduates at the Oxford Union Society 


on October 23, 1919. He said: “On the 
whole, Mr. President, I think I can say 
that the hours I spent in this Society 
were the least wasted of any in my 
university career.” Whether that was a 
compliment to the Union or a rebuff to 
Oxford in general may be left to the 
reader’s discretion, but Lord Robert was 
President himself in 1885, so pre- 
sumably he meant it kindly enough. fn 
any case, he was but one of the many 
distinguished men who have passed 
some of their happiest and their most 
iustruetive hours in the Union. 

The Oxford Union Society may legiti- 
mately trace its origin to the short-lived 
United Debating Society, which came 
into existence in the year 1823. The be- 
sinning of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed a reawakening of the conscious- 
ness of university as apart from purely 
college ties; and the renewed interest 
in public questions which marked the 
period could not fail to provide a So- 
ciety possessing a body of publie opin- 
ion wider and more diverse than was 
possible in any single college. The 
United Debating Society existed for less 
than three years; in the end of 1825 its 
leader found that their discussions were 
marred by the “boyish folly” of some of 
iis number, and, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding these “turbulent members,” the 
Society on December 3, 1825, dissolved 
itself. It was immediately reconstituted 
as the Oxford Union Society, and its 
first public meeting was held in “one 
of the low-browed rooms of Christ 
Chureh,” on the summons of Donald 
Maclean, of Balliol, late M.P. for the 
City of Oxford, who had been the first 
President of what may be called the 
parent society. From the date of this 
meeting (December 5, 1825), the Union 
Society has had a continuous existence. 

I have ealled this article the Train- 
ing Ground of British Statesmen, and, 
though it is an ambitious title, I think 
it is justified. No less than three great 
Prime Ministers have been President of 
the Union sinee the Society was 
founded—Mr. Gladstone, Lord  Salis- 
bury, and Mr. Asquith. Gladstone was 
‘resident in 1831, and the minutes of 

> Society, which, when he was secre- 
ry, he kept with scrupulous neatness, 
id of which a photograph is shown on 

following page, contain an amusing 
ord of his connection with it. On 
November 11, 1830, the secretary -(Glad- 
one) moved: “That the administra- 
ion of the Duke of Wellington is un- 
‘serving of the confidence of the coun- 
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BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD—THE MAIN DEBATING HALL AS SEEN FROM ‘THE 
PRESIDEN'T’S CHAIR 


The gallery is for the accommodation of 


undergraduates On the right may be see 
Mr. Gladstone and 


try.” If you look at the bottom of the 
minutes, you will see in Gladstone’s own 
writing: “The House then divided, 
when the President announced that the 
motion was carried by a majority of 
one. (Tremendous cheering). Imme- 
diately after this entry something was 
obviously scratched out, and an exami- 
nation of the original shows that the 
words were “Tremendous cheering from 
the majority—ONE.” Whether Glad- 
stone himself crossed them out or 
whether they were erased by an indig- 
nant and bewhiskered supporter of the 
Iron Duke, is a matter which history 
does not relate. In any case, next term, 
Gladstone, when President, took the op- 
portunity of sternly and eloquently con- 
demning “the practice which some hon- 
orable gentleman had lately adopted, of 
defacing the records of the Society.” 
When Gladstone was President, the 
Union was naturally a very small thing 
compared to the present institution. s 
the photograph of the debating hall will 
show, it is now amply furnished for the 
display of forensic ability. Debates 
are held every Thursday night, and last 
from eight o’clock to about half-past 
eleven, when we trudge home, elated or 
depressed, according to the result, 
through the dark old streets to our re- 
spective colleges. They are exciting 
affairs, these debates. Imagine the 


visitors, and is now usually filled with lady 


busts of two ex-Presidents of the Society, 
Lord Salisbury 


benches crowded with hundreds of not 
altogether silent undergraduates. In 
the gallery a couple of hundred visitors, 
many of them ladies, among whom 
many newly fledged girl undergraduates 
may be distinguished by means of their 
very becoming black caps and gowns. 
At the despatch boxes a speaker is ges- 
ticulating, thumping, playing with the 
water-bottle, ete—we know all the 
tricks, even though we may be, some of 
us, very young men. 

The results of some of these debates 
may not be without interest for those 
who believe that in the opinions of the 
young Englishmen of to-day will be 
found the actions of our Empire of to- 
morrow. It is true that the audience of 
this Society, more than any other so- 
ciety in the world, is moved by elo- 
quence. But, though it will applaud the 
epigrammatist and respect a finished 
peroration, it will not be misled by the 
art of a speaker to neglect the true facts 
of the case. 

The present tendency of our debates 
seems to be towards the left, but not the 
extreme left. [That is, the liberal but 
not radical.] Since the armistice we 
have voted, among other questions: 

1. That the Peace Treaty is an eco- 
nomic disaster to Europe. 

2. That the present foreign policy of 
the Government should be immediately 
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MINUTES OF THE OXFORD UNION SOCIETY KEPT BY MR, GLADSTONE WHEN HE WAS 


SECRETARY (FOR EXPL: 


supplanted by an effective League of 
Nations. 

3. That we approve of the abolition of 
compulsory Greek in the University. 

4. That we disapprove of the recent 
triumphs of the feminist movement. 

5. That we support the Indian policy 
of Mr. Montagu. 

6. That a levy on capital is financially 
unsound. 

7. That we would welcome the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Home Rule to 
Ireland. 

These results I have chosen at ran- 
dom, but they may be taken, on the 
whole, as typical of the way the under- 
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graduate mind is working. And, 
whether or not you agree with the re- 
sults, I do not think it can be denied 
that, at any rate, the undergraduate of 
to-day shows no lack of interest in the 
problems by which his country is con- 
fronted. 

Perhaps, apart from the _ actual 
speeches, the part of the debate which 
will most amuse the visitor is what is 
known as “Private Business.” This is a 
period of about half an hour before the 
debate begins, and is opened by the 
President asking if there are any ‘“‘ques- 
tions to officers relative to the discharge 
of their official duties.” There follows 
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a regular bombardment of questions, in 
which any member of the Society can 
get up and ask what he likes. Unless 
the officers are very alert indeed they 
will find themselves looking extremely 
foolish. However, practice makes per- 
fect, and some of the answers lately de- 
livered have been brilliantly witty. For 
example: 

A loquacious young man gets up at 
the back of the hall and says: “Sir, 
will you please inform hon. members 
why there is no water in the stamp- 
lickers in the writing-rooms?” 

The President bows. “It is the first 
time,” he replies calmly, “that I have 
known the hon. member unwilling to 
use his tongue.” Loud applause! 

Or again: 

“Sir, is it true that during the vaca- 
tion you set the Thames on fire?” 

“No, sir,” replies the President; “but 
I sometimes find it necessary ‘to burn 
‘The Isis.” (“The Isis” is the Uni 
versity weekly paper.) 

And so the questions go on. Thrust 
and parry, give and take—there is no 
bitterness, but a great deal of wit and 
a great deal of laughter. Many is the 
member of Parliament who first learned 
the art of dealing with hecklers by the 
questions which were asked him in this 
happy assembly of young men. 

Gladstone, Salisbury, Asquith, states- 
men like Lord Robert Cecil, lawyers 
like the Lord Chancellor and Sir John 
Simon, men of letters like Hilaire 
Belloc, prelates such as William Temple 
and the Archbishop of York—all these 
swell the proud list of those who in 
their happiest days were Presidents of 
the Oxford Union Society. 

The nursery of so much enthusiasm, 
the origin of so many ideals, for the 
last hundred years the Union has been 
the training ground of our statesmen. 
And a worthy training ground it has 
proved itself to be. 


EXPELLED FROM SCHOOL 


OW and then a boy is sent away 
from school for disciplinary rea- 
sons. It does not appear that he 

has been so very wicked. Yet the parents 
know that they must run the gauntlet of 
neighborhood comment and that theirs 
will be the ordeal of making explanations 
to friends and relatives. Sorrow and dis- 
grace seem to have come upon the family. 
Nor can they understand the head mas- 
ter’s attitude, since he seems to say in 
one and the same breath: “We really 
think you should not be discouraged 
about John, for he has good stuff in him; 
but, we cannot on any consideration per- 
mit him to remain longer in the school.” 

The conversation has developed along 
lines like these: 

Father. Now, Mr. Blank, you know 
just as well as I do that there is nothing 
morally wrong in what my son did. 
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Head Master. I have never stated 
that I considered that John had com- 
mitted any moral wrong, Mr. Smith. In 
fact, I think that after this experience 
as a lesson he will make a useful citi- 
zen at some other school. 

Father. Then why not here? 

Head Master. That would, I regret to 
say, be impossible. 

The poor father mops his brow. The 
thing seems to him absurd and unjust. 
He continues: “But suppose he had 
done something actually bad—for exam- 
ple, had stolen money from another boy. 
Don’t you see that even then you 
couldn’t punish him any more than you 
are doing now? You are sending him 
away with the same brand you would 
put on a thief or worse. I call that un- 
fair.” 

Here are two conflicting points of 


view. The parent argues that it is in- 
cumbent on the school, somehow or 
other, to make a go of it with the boy as 
long as he breaks no moral law; while 
the school’s attitude may be summed 
up tersely in a saying frequently used 
by a certain head master of a well-known 
institution: “Hamilton’ does not intend 
to fool with any boy who intends to fool 
with Hamilton.” He meant, I take it, 
that everybody concerned must play ac- 
cording to the letter and spirit of the 
rules or else get out of the game, instead 
of spoiling it for the other players. 
Which is right, the parent or the school” 

We are, as already stated, barring out 
from consideration all cases where some 
startling offense against morals is in- 
volved, for here there could be no argu- 





1~This name is of course not the name of the 
institution, 
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ment, no difference of opinion. In so 
doing we are not narrowing the field of 
discussion as much as might be im- 
agined, but are treating of the rule rather 
than the exception; for sensational out- 
preaks are rare at school, and expul- 
sions are more often than not traceable 
to smaller issues. 

John has therefore committed no hei- 
nous offense, yet the school throws up 
iis hands. Mr. Smith cannot assent to 
the justice of this. Which is right? I 
shall not attempt to give a direct an- 
swer to that question. There are, how- 
ever, certain conditions under which 
schools have to be governed. Some ac- 
count of these and a certain amount of 
theorizing on my part as to the psy- 
chology of cases like John’s may serve 
to throw a little light on this subject. 


I 


There is one paramount claim which 
the school makes on every pupil and on 
every master, and that is loyalty to the 
organization: cheerful acceptance by 
each of the purposes for which all are 
gathered together and willing effort to 
bring those purposes to fruition. A 
head master can afford, up to a certain 
point, to be patient with one who will 
not give that loyalty; but beyond a cer- 
tain point he cannot, dare not go. For 
disloyalty and disaffection are as catch- 
ing as measles. 

No school ever intends to let go of 
any one of its young charges until it 
has tried to save him by every device 
it knows; the only reason why it does 
not keep on trying indefinitely is that 
luatters eventually reach a stage where 
the authority of the school and the 
morale of the other students, and not 
the reclamation of one disaffected in- 
dividual, becomes the issue. If at this 
stage the boy is wrong-headed or weak 
enough to foree the school’s hand, let 
the point of discipline involved be as 
trivial as you like, he automatically 
“fires” himself. A school can by the 
strength of its.sound members carry a 
certain amount of dead weight and even 
counteract some tugging in the wrong 
direction, but it is in duty bound to 
know where it must draw the line. 

Because, from the very nature of the 
problem, there is always a place at 
Which the line must be drawn. Any per- 
son acquainted with the ground I am 
discussing knows this to be so. A 
boarding-school for boys is a very inter- 
esting segment of society. To speak 
quite accurately, it is a society in itself, 
a little organism as complete and inde- 
pendent as a distant frontier post, like 
Quebec or Plymouth in the seventeenth 
century, or, if one prefers, like a band 
of shipwrecked people who, finding them- 
selves on some lonely shore, have had 
to organize and legislate for their own 
betterment and self-preservation. Their 
laws would not be the laws of London 
or Paris, being necessarily at once more 
trivial and more rigid. Individualists 
and Anarchists would be particularly 
dangerous and would be dealt with in a 
way that might seem hard to people 
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who live under other conditions. A 
good deal of sympathy, for example, has 
been expressed for Roger Williams and 
for Mrs. Hutchinson, much of it mis- 
placed. To-day they would be orna- 
ments to society and pleasant people to 
meet and to know (in spite of a pinkish 
variety of Sovietism which I fear they 
would affect), but along the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay in the sixteen hun- 
dreds they were trouble-makers and the 
community saw no other course than to 
get rid of them. 

Like the tiny civic groups of colonial 
days, where people were thrown in in- 
timate contact with each other and 
where prosperity could come only from 
harmony and team-play, a school for its 
success must be able to count on the 
loyalty of its members. Not merely the 
loyalty that cheers for the teams and 
proudly believes one’s own school to be 
the best, though that is all very good as 
far as it goes. The kind of loyalty 
which the school cannot get along with- 
out is work and obedience ungrudgingly 
given by boys who know that if their 
school does not command these it is not 
worth cheering for. This aspect of 
school spirit did not interest John, and 
that fact was the chief cause of his 
undoing. 


II 


Let us not, however, be too hard on 
John, for no schoolboy is perfect. Who 
ever heard of a place where all the rules 
were obeyed all the time? Consider 
what that would mean: scores, possibly 
hundreds, of boys picking their way 
through mazes of laws without even a 
single trip-up! School life is complex, 
and local rules reflect this complexity. 
Imagine the average institution—boys, 
masters and their families, school cooks, 
maids, and janitors—numbering at least 
two or three hundred people, and maybe 
more. There are acres of land and a 
considerable group of buildings—the 
permanent plant. The ideal code to 
promulgate for the guidance of any such 
student body would be to say, “There is 
only one rule you need remember, just 
one: ‘Be a gentleman.’” Such advan- 
tages as this single statute would con- 
fer by virtue of its simplicity would be 
lost on account of its vagueness. What 
is a gentleman, anyway? Does a gentle- 
man go to bed and get up when he 
pleases? Does he smoke? Does he go 
on the pond in early winter before Mr. 
G—— (the heavy-weizlit of the faculty) 
has, by intrusting his bulk to the icy 
surface without disaster, certified to the 
world that it is a safe thing to do? 
Does a gentleman go hatless when the 
thermometer sags below zero? May a 
gentleman, without declassing himself, 
keep a dog, white mice, a motor cycle, 
or an automobile? Would a gentleman 
give a midnight banquet to several other 
gentlemen on the fire-escape? Or keep 
pet turtles in the bathtub? 

Look at the matter as one will, rules 
have to be specific and (hélus!) numer- 
ous. Doubtless the very profusion with 
which they sprout and grow on school 
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soil is one reason for indifferent. feet 
treading on them. Nearly all boys break 
rules. In this they resemble us grown- 
ups. Nobody, for instance, who owns 
and drives a motor car (and who is 
there to-day who does not?) is over-nice 
about preferring his own convenience to 
certain municipal regulations. Does 
anybody consistently obey the speed 
laws? Who hasn’t at one time or an- 
other taken chances with city parking 
regulations? Yet do we any the less 
consider ourselves good and law-abiding 
citizens? We feel (do we not?) that 
in the big things we are sound; that, 
while we may not kow-tow to every little 
last verboten on the statute-books, we do 
make honest income-tax returns and 
maintain a high respect for the Deca- 
logue and the Golden Rule. I do not 
say that we are right in all this; I am 
simply saying that this is what we do. 
Boys at school draw similar distinetions 
without departing, in their own estima- 
tion, from a high-grade loyalty. Not a 
day goes by but some youth takes a 
short cut and ignores some local law. 
Yet schoolmasters do not lose heart. 
Nor should they, for most of these viola- 
tions are inherent in human nature. 
Boys will be boys just as surely as men 
will be men. Correcting these petty in- 
fractions is all in the day’s work, a work 
which aims to wear off the rough corners 
of personal selfishness and to teach the 
inspiration that comes from learning the 
lesson of working with others for the 
good of the group. This lesson will be 
learned by a boy, in spite of occasional 
slips, provided his spirit is good. 

John, however, couldn’t seem to bring 
himself even to want to learn the lesson. 
He lived “to get away with something.” 
He was “agin the government,” and 
whatever brains or influence he pos- 
sessed was used to turn his comrades 
against the government. To be sure, he 
never did anything which, judged by the 
codes of jurisprudence, would have led 
to a fine or a jail, but he got down in 
his lessons and dragged others with 
him. It seemed with him a parti pris 
to be a nuisance. Nobody could tell him 
much, for he felt little respect for his 
masters. He could see by their stand- 
ards of living that they were not earn- 
ing many dollars per year. That showed 
them up, didn’t it? Red-blooded men 
with broad minds were out in business 
pulling down real money. John’s name 
got to be a by-word at faculty meetings. 
Argument, persuasion, and appeals ad- 
dressed to him brought no response. 
What screws of discipline were avail- 
able were put on. The moment finally 
came when he had to change heart or 
change schools. For there really are no 
means of coercion within the academic 
walls even were it desirable to use them. 
Fiogging has been abandoned. Modern 
schools do not intend to be jails. There 
is no armory of punishments on which 
to draw. 

III 

The lesson of full, unstinted loyalty, 
of acceptation of high standards that 
exact work and obedience, is not an easy 
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one for any boy. Aside from the fact 
that all young people (and a fair num- 
ber of older ones) share a common aver- 
sion to tasks and discipline, there are 
many elements in school life which 
tend to confuse the individual so that it 
is some time before he finds himself. 
For one thing, I may mention the pecu- 
liar effect which a crowd of boys produce 
upon each other. The gregariousness of 
it all is simply too delightful to be re- 
sisted. Never did Willie Jones imagine 
that the world contained so many won- 
derful fellows. ‘To his youthful mind 
the whole thing takes on the aspect of 
a huge, protracted house party. It de- 
pends to a great extent on his mental 
background—that is, his previous home 
training—whether or not he can manage 
to keep his head in this new, dazzling 
environment. Without habits of obedi- 
ence already acquired he will be heavily 
handicapped at school. Too many chil- 
dren to-day have their own way at home, 
either openly and flagrantly or (which 
is more common) in such a tactful and 
circuitous fashion as to save the face 
of authority. The word “No” seems 
void of finality. “No” may possibly 
mean “No” at six o’clock; but with 
finesse and diplomacy, it may easily 
mean “Yes” at seven. This is a poor 
preparation for a place where obedience 
(in order that things-may run smoothly) 
must be quickly and cheerfully given. 
Quickly, because if every requirement 
made of a boy is to be discussed and 
argued everything else comes to a stand- 
still and little is accomplished; cheer- 
fully, because nothing is gained if the 
boy obeys, but obeys sullenly. 

Another most discouraging type to as- 
similate is the boy who accepts the 
school “with reservations,” who arrives, 
s0 to speak, with his fingers crossed. 
Most students are of course more or 
less “master shy,” at least at the begin- 
ning; but some there are who persis- 
tently refuse to give either their friend- 
ship or their confidence. Until the mas- 
ters can guess just what is the par- 
ticular brand of salt to put on their 
tails these shy birds might just as well 
have stayed in the home nest for any 
good the school may be doing them. 
Some are colorless and do no active 
harm; but elements of danger are there, 
and many of this sort become militantly 
disaffected, and get into trouble as a 
consequence. What goes on within their 
minds must be a matter for conjecture, 
since the only revelation of an inner 
state which they consent to make to the 
magisterial tribe is “Yes, sir,” ‘No, sir,” 
“T don’t know, sir.” As natural camou- 
fleurs they surpass the chameleon. Let 
me be rash and essay to reproduce in 
my own terminology what I guess to be 
their attitude, consciously or uncon- 
sciously held: “I will keep myself to 
myself, for (1) all grown-ups are inter- 
fering kill-joys, and (2) any.teacher is 
a professional ‘trouble-féte.’’’ Discount 
all this talk, my son. Masters always 
pour forth worthy utterances, it being 
the nature of the beast so to behave. 
Quicquid id est, ete. 
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The trouble here is a form of igno- 
rance. The victim of this delusion suf- 
fers from lack of brains or imagination 
to see what school is, what life is, and 
what he, in particular, is in the world 
for. His reactions toward the people 
paid to guide and help him are those of 
the wild bird toward the well-inten- 
tioned human who might offer food or 
shelter. He doesn’t know enough to see 
that it is not a snare, a threat to his 
liberty. This state of mind is cured by 
maturity and experience, but so long as 
it persists it is dangerous, since it re- 
moves its victim beyond the reach of 
helpful influence. It is the underlying 
cause of many cases like John’s. 

Would it be proper to make this sug- 
gestion? You are a parent and enjoy 
the confidence of your son. What you 
say he may be willing to believe. Why 
not tell him something like this? “My 
son, you are going soon to boarding- 
school. Now here is the proposition 
which, I am sure, you are already man 
enough to understand. I am spending 
a number of thousands of dollars to put 
you in the hands of specialists—the 
masters at the school. These men have 
my full confidence, else I would not send 
you to them. A person doesn’t pay a 
doctor to prescribe for him and then, 
when the doctor isn’t looking, pour the 
medicine down a crack. Anybody who 
did that would be an idiot. You won’t 
be that kind of idiot with your masters, 
will you? Don’t try to fool them. You 
only fool yourself. Do as they say, for 
they know.” 

Does this sound smug and self-com- 
placent, coming from one who is himself 
a schoolmaster? I hope not. Nothing 
was farther from my thoughts than to 
pat myself on the head or offer bouquets 
to my confréres. Yet, if it isn’t true 
that the men who run schools know 
their job—ubinam gentium sumus? 
And if it is true, the first persons to 
hear of it should be the schoolboys. 


IV 


I have tried to show what are some 
of the reasons for boys like John being 
expelled from school. And now a word 
of consolation for John’s father and 
mother. 

First, let us not stress too much the 
“disgrace” he has brought on himself 
and’ on the family. He has been wrong- 
headed, it is true, but we should all 
help him by believing in the funda- 
mental goodness of his heart. He is 
now in a chastened frame of mind. 
There is every reason to believe that in 
his next school he will succeed. A man 
is not disgraced in the business world 
if he falls down on his first job, unless, 
of course, he has been involved in some- 
thing shady. And I believe it to be 
harder at school than elsewhere to come 
through with flying colors. 

Let us have all sympathy for the young, 
untaught, inexperienced, half-baked phe- 
nomenon we call a boy. He is called, on 
going away from home, suddenly to play 
a man’s game. It is the greatest change, 
the most abrupt break that comes in 
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his whole life. And at the same time 
his very body is changing and growing 
so fast that he may well exclaim with 
Antonio: “And I have much ado to 
know myself.” The transition that 
comes later, between school and college, 
is in general not to be compared in its 
upsetting effects to this change from 
home to school life. 

Apart from the matter of rules and 
lessons, moreover, school is not always 
a bed of roses. I am speaking now of 
the social, of the human side. Who can 
tell of all the annoyances, big and little, 
that for the time being upset, disgruntle, 
or sour the best-intentioned? A work 
day begins for Willie Jones. He is 
roused from slumber by a wet towel 
hurled with deadly accuracy against his 
unprotected face. This is effective; but 
I know of pleasanter awakenings, and so 
does Willie. He gets up to find that his 
tooth-brush has disappeared from his 
cubby-hole in the bath-room. Oh, the 
mystery of it—these pieces of property 
which at school take wings unto them- 
selves and disappear! Yesterday it was 
his tennis racket. To-day it is a tooth- 
brush. Who would covet a tooth-brush’ 
Never mind, he can get another. Then 
the cold shower. He is not very keen 
on cold showers, but the rules say he 
must take one. Breakfast follows. If 
he were at home, he could have coffee, 
or, in fact, anything else he wanted. 
There may be some cocoa left, if the big 
boys at the end of the table will con- 
descend to pour him some. He prefers 
cream, of course, on his cereal. He helps 
himself to thin milk. Ah, what is this 
object in his dish? He pokes it aside 
and nudges his neighbor, who exclaims 
gleefully to the rest of the table, “Hi, 
look! Jonah’s got a prize!” Some boys 
keep collections of these “prizes.” 1 
now of one exhibit that bordered on 
the marvelous; it consisted of a button, 
un insect, a safety-pin, a hairpin, a speci- 
men of quartz—que sais-je encore!- 
Clang! Clang! Breakfast is over, and 
Willie jumps for chapel. He will spend 
the balance of the day in jumping—from 
class to class, thence to dinner, to play, 
to study, to supper, to study again, and, 
lastly, jumping to bed, which. the maid 
may have forgotten to make or which 


possibly some loving classmate has 
“pied” for him. Truly, it may be said 
that home was never like this.  Pin- 


pricks of course. Yes, but there are 
other trials. Perhaps Mr. Q——, thie 
Latin master, was on the rampage that 
day, and, considering that Willie’s the- 
ories concerning sequence of tenses 
savored of superficiality, roundly ac- 
cused him with unnecessary sarcasm of 
being a lazy loafer. And that happened 
to be the very day that he had studied 
his lesson! These things hurt some- 
times. 

Then who can ever guess at the real 
heart-burnings within a boy’s breast? 
“T can never be a good athlete! I ean 
never make the school letter—never, 
never!” Or again, “Why couldn’t Brown 
and Smith have let me kick football 
with them this afternoon? They’re 
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I guess they don’t like 
Oh, Lord, I wish 


dandy fellows. 
me. Am I a lemon? 
1 was popular!” 
These are the things that go deep. 
Arise, some master of story-telling art 
who knows schools and is willing to set 
his hand to the task of bringing “Tom 
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Brown” up to date and across the water! 
For you there is a rich field. Your 
story, when written, will not be cata- 
logued as “juvenile” any more than 
“Alice” or “Huckleberry Finn.” We 
shall all read you greedily—parents, 
boys, and masters; in other words, 
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everybody—and ask for more. For you 
will explain us all to each other, and 
from the riper understanding that we 
shall have (thanks to you) we shall 
work and play together with the har- 
mony and co-operation that build 
achievement. 


JOGGING UP ~JOGRAPHY” 
STORY IN CONTRASTS 


A 


AS it occurred to you that perhaps 
it was not the churches, but the 
publie schools, that failed to pre- 

vent the war? 

To put it differently, was Dr. Wallace 
Walter Atwood, President of Clark Uni- 
\ersity, correct when, in announcing 
Clark’s intention to develop its teaching 
of geography along broad humanitarian 
lines, he emphasized the necessity of the 
American people becoming cognizant of 
ihe resourees and actual living condi- 
tions in all parts of the world and in- 
formed as to the character of the vari- 
ous peoples, their hopes and_ ideals, 
declaring: 

“We have reached the stage in de- 
velopment when our further growth, 
perhaps our peaceful existence, depends 
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upon our judgment in dealing with the 
other peoples of the world’? 

And if Dr. Atwood was correct as re- 
gards America, doesn’t the same truth 
apply to every civilized country? If so, 
isn’t the prevention of war—the “peace- 
ful existence” of every nation—largely 
in the hands of the publie schools? For, 
continuing, he said: “In order to train 
our judgment we must revise our meth- 
ods of teaching geography.” 

Well, we are revising them here and 
there throughout the country, and in 
the very direction desired by Clark Uni- 
versity. I invite you to let me whisk 
you back and forth between two Ameri- 
ean cities and your own school days for 
a tew minutes, without stopping to dis- 
cuss any jog that has been given to 


“jography” in between. I have selected 
but two cities, because that is about all 
we have time for. 

The first contrast is between defini- 
tions. 

Back-in-your-day: “Geography is the 
science which treats of the world and 
its inhabitants; a description of the 
earth, or a portion of the earth, inelud- 
ing its structure, features, products, 
political divisions, and the people by 
whom it is inhabited.” Remember see- 
ing that, or something like it, in the 
front of your old green-covered “jog- 
raphy”? 

To-day: “Geography is the study of 
the world as the home of man. It ear- 
ries us over every land and sea; unfolds 
to us the wonders of nature, the distri- 
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ONE FLOOR OF THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS IS DEVOTED TO ‘THE EXHIBITION OF OBJECTS NOT EASILY 
TRANSPORTABLE, AND TEACHERS AND CLASSES COMPLETE THEIR CLASSROOM WORK BY A STUDY OF THESE OBJECTS WHEN APPLICABL! 


bution of plants and animals, the influ- 
ence of climate, the upward struggle 
and final supremacy of man. It shows 
man in the twentieth century as the 
master of environment and no longer 
its slave. Geography underlies all his- 
tory, and is the foundation on which all 
commercial studies must be built. It 
teaches us the interrelation and interde- 
pendence of nations. It engenders a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the peoples 
differing from us in race, customs, ideals, 
and modes of living. It is fundamental 
to the formulating of lasting interna- 
tional policies that spell world peace.” 

Even if you wear glasses you can’t see 
any life in the first definition; whereas, 
if you have only one eye you can see 
that the second has pep, kick, hootch in 
it. It makes geography a serial story, 
a—well, so much for that. 

Contrast number two: 

When a St. Louis school-child has to 
do “home work” in “jography,” he 
straps to his “story-of-the-world-as-the- 
home-of-man” a number of photographs, 
a stereoscope with some views, a stereop- 
ticon with colored slides, a wall chart, 
a map, an illustrated book on the sub- 
ject of the lesson, steamship time-tables 
and descriptive folders, costumed mani- 
kins of the people of the country, some 
trays containing specimens of fabrics, 
food products, things in daily use by 
the people, specimens of strange natural 
products—and what else he might stow 
aboard you could searcely make out, but 
there would be considerable. 

You doubt me? Well, at any rate, if 
that is not a literal picture, then home 
work must be very tame compared with 
the study of the lesson in class, for it is 
a true list, and still only partial, of the 
materials used in St. Louis schools to 
“make children learn their lessons.” 
The Board of Education maintains a 
school museum to supply its schools 
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with materials for illustrating lessons 
in geography, history, nature study, and 
reading. Every teacher in the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five schools orders and 
receives from the museum the required 
material for each week’s lesson. Each 
school also is equipped with a motion- 
picture outfit. ‘ 

We happen to be looking in on a class 
studying Mexico. A boy wears a fibrous 
garment. Distributed among the desks 
are objects and pictures showing the 
source of the raw material and the proc- 
ess of manufacture. All conditions 
surrounding the growth and gathering 
and working up of this material are 
studied. The class of people who wear 
this garment, why they wear it, and 
how they get their living are studied. 
The students live in Mexico for a little 
while each day. They handle the house- 
hold and field utensils of the natives. 
They journey through their country and 
learn their economic and industrial and 
domestic and political problems almost 
at first hand. 

Yes, the class studies latitude and 
longitude, climate and names of rivers 
aid mountains. How much besides the 
latter, and from what materials did you 
study about Mexico  back-in-your-day? 
So much for the second contrast. 

Contrast number three: 

I am writing only the to-day part of 
this story, remember. You must supply 
the back-in-your-day part, and against 
that memory of the “jography” class 
and the loyal chum who prompted you 
on the answers consider how geography 
is taught in the elementary school of 
the University of Chicago, comprising 
all grades of public school work. 

Said the teacher’ back-in-your-day, 
“Class, bound Hungary.” And glibly, 
unfeelingly, and unknowingly in chorus 
you bound Hungary hand and foot, “on 
the northwest by Prussia, on the north 


by Poland, on the east by Russia, on tlie 
south by Turkey, and on the west by 
Austria.” So there was Hungary bound 
(limited, terminated, circumscribed, con- 
fined, barred, and separated) from thie 
rest of the world by all these other 
walled-in countries standing immovable 
on their allotted splotches of color. 
There’s a psychological, a sociological 
impression to make upon plastic minds 
of future voters and statesmen! 

To-day in the Elementary School of 
the University of Chicago it would not 
be surprising to hear some young stu- 
dent recite: “Hungary is neighbored on 
the north,” ete., at least that could fol- 
low as a corollary of the spirit of the 
instruction given. For these future 
teachers of future generations study, not 
so much to learn how peoples differ, as 
how their differences in occupation, in- 
dustry, talent, may contribute to the 
welfare of all races in “the home of 
man,” the earth. They do not learn to 
define national walls, but to find gates 
through them. 

In these classes, upward from the 
kindergarten, where mere tots construct 
-ardboard models of different kinds of 
communities in order to see how other 
people live, students are trained to seek 
the everlasting “why” behind the na- 
tional and racial “peculiarities” of their 
fellow-men. They discover that tlie 
physical characteristics of a country, 
and not innate cussedness, cause most 
of the differences that exfst among peo- 
ples in respect of domestic customs and 
points of view. They discover connect- 
ing links of international relationships 
while seeking to find what and how 
each nation contributes to every other 
nation’s needs. 

From the fourth grade up students 
show skill in organizing the geographic 
factors that control the manner of life 
in a country and that explain why thie 
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people’s ambitions are like or unlike 
those of other countries. ‘Where are 
ihe British Isles with reference to 
Europe?” “How does their location aid 
or hinder commerce with other na- 
tions?” “From which countries must 
their population secure what they can- 
not themselves produce?” 

The problems of nations are studied 
from their point of view. “How have 
the mountains of Norway determined 
the destinies of that country?” “What 
geographical conditions prevent Spain 
from being a leading nation of Europe?” 
“What are the difficulties in transporta- 
tion in Italy?” “Why has Belgium be- 
come ‘the workshop of Europe’?” ~ 

With text-books and sand-maps and 
the actual, tangible things of the coun- 
tries, supplemented by regular visits to 
the great exhibits of the Field Museum, 
these students learn the life of the peo- 
ples of the world. That is their geog- 
raphy. 

And the aim? It is expressly declared 
to be “to show... something of the 
interrelation and interdependence of na- 
tions. To engender a sympathetic un- 
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derstanding of the peoples differing from 
us in race, customs, ideals, and modes of 
living. To develop an appreciation of 
fellow-lands and fellow-peoples. ... To 
understand the importance of having a 
knowledge of geographic principles in 
interpreting present-day affairs. To 
bring home to the child his coming re- 
sponsibility in helping to decide interna- 
tional questions and to lay a foundation 
for the achievement of ideal relation- 
ships among nations.” 

Contrast number four: 

You will find this contrast woven in 
the thoughts of Dr. Atwood upon the 
need of broader and deeper geographic 
knowledge, as expressed in his an- 
nouncement of the plans of Clark Uni- 
versity. In effect he said: 

We have neglected to develop the 
study of geography in this country. As 
a consequence, we are an illiterate peo- 
ple as respects the economic conditions 
of our own and other lands. We do not 
as citizens know how to vote intelli- 
gently on questions of international 
policy, and yet such questions are 
brought before us almost every day in 
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newspapers, and we may expect them to 
be brought betorg us in every National 
election. 

Mankind has passed through the 
period of expansion, and is now facing 
a period of restrictional evolution, in 
which it will be necessary to study the 
better use of all natural resources and 
to promote more favorable conditions 
for the exchange of commodities. Scien- 
tific teaching of geography will enable 
us to establish new methods for solving 
international problems, in place of the 
methods recently relied on—the result 
of lack of geographical knowledge. 

We, as a nation, have reached the 
stage of development when our further 
growth, perhaps our peaceful existence, 
depends upon our judgment in dealing 
with the other peoples of the world. 

Contrast number five: 

All of this part of the story you must 
supply, if you wish to read it. It will 
consist of conditions existing in your 
own schools in the teaching of geog- 
raphy to-day as compared with the needs 
of the case as stated by the President of 
Clark University. 


BOLSHEVISM IN EDUCATION 


PEVHE Bolsheviki in Russia over- 
turned the existing order of 
things and went to the opposite 
extreme. Instead of seeking to curb the 
evils which necessarily arise in any 
long-continued rule or method, to work 
from the inside in patience and earnest- 
ness, they attempted new theories, with 
the expectation that anything new and 
radical would be better than the old and 
conservative. 

That hope is not confined to Russia, 
nor to the present time, nor to politics. 
In religion, in economics, in education, 
ihere has always been the struggle be- 
tween those who have not and are natu- 
rally dissatisfied and those who have 
and who wish no new partners in their 
close corporations, and there always will 
be that struggle so long as human na- 
ture is human nature untouched by love 
of fellow-man. But revolutions, whether 
they be called Bolshevism or any other 
ephemeral name, must revolve slowly or 
they often defeat the very purpose of 
their origin and bring about worse evils 
than those of the old régime. The will 
of a revolutionary majority is not al- 
Ways sane. 

The secondary, or high, schools of the 
United States are the outgrowth of the 
old academies, which were primarily 
higher institutions of learning for the 
communities in which they were lo- 
cated. Secondarily they were prepara- 
tory schools for colleges. They were 
presided over by men who could, and 
did, prepare boys in Latin and Greek 
for college, and whose aim was to induce 
aS Many as possible to go. But the pro- 
portion was always small, save in the 
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strictly preparatory schools that were 
feeders for certain colleges, because 
Latin and Greek and a college education 
were necessary only for ministers and 
teachers. A college course was not es- 
sential to any other profession and was 
considered a detriment in business. So 
the real aim of these old academies was 
the erection of a low but solid super- 
structure upon the foundation of the dis- 
trict school. Mathematics was the prin- 
cipal subject in the curriculum. There 
was higher arithmetic, with problems in 
mensuration and problems of interest, of 
practical benefit to the farmer’s boy or 
to the grocer’s clerk; there was algebra 
to develop pure reason and geometry to 
enable the pupil to visualize. The 
propositions in geometry he had to 
memorize, and foolishly, perhaps, even 
their number in the book. Next in im- 
portance was grammar—not predigested 
breakfast-food stuff, but solid, tiresome, 
dull, agonizing rules and conjugations 
and parsing. When the boy got through 
these, he was older than the present 
school generation; but he could think 
with conviction, and not fearsomely, as 
if just beginning his mental steps. 
Mental science and moral science each 
had a place in the curriculum. Over 
the thoughts of great men the boys 
pondered and stumbled haltingly in 
their groping for the applications of life. 
Perhaps they did not get very far, but 
so far as they went they thought. And 
they developed a power and an inde- 
pendence by debates—debates at which 
we would smile now, doubtless, but de- 
bates full of enthusiasm and fighting 
spirit. In these academies occurred the 


mental birth of the thinking nucleus of 
communities. Many an inglorious Mil- 
ton and embryonic Newton or local 
Demosthenes lie buried in unknown 
churchyards. These academies were 
hard schools for the best and no refuge 
for the incompetent and lazy. The 
culling-out process began in the enter- 
ing class, and did not cease during the 
entire course. If a subject was not 
mastered by a pupil, it was repeated or 
the pupil was dropped. 

That was a hardship to the pride of 
many, and the academy began to be 
called the rich man’s school. Assevera- 
tions of that kind, however unjust, if 
repeated often enough, serve their pur- 
pose. So the close corporations of trus- 
tees gave way gradually to elected offi- 
cials, and public high schools came into 
being. From the selection of represent- 
ative men to the election of ward politi- 
cians, intellectual Bolsheviki, to school 
boards was a fairly rapid degenera- 
tion. As a result, the independent and 
intensely respected schoolmaster, who 
loved thoroughness as he loved honor, 
gradually passed out of existence. There 
were exceptions, both as to school boards 
and schoolmen, but in the main the 
pressure to relax the rigidity of the 
work was too great to be resisted. Then 
the colleges began to complain of the 
high school product. To meet that, addi- 
tional courses were started in the high 
school for those who did not intend 
to go to college—courses which were 
frankly weaker—and the college en- 
trance course was stiffened. 

For a while that served, but even the 
intellectual Bolsheviki began to realize 
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that it hardly paid to keep a large num- 
ber in the high school, idling or mark- 
ing time, simply for the doubtful honor 
of a diploma. Something of practical 


value should be given to the mental 
idler, and into existence sprang the 


vocational high school, which, as a rule, 
is neither vocational nor high. I am 
making a statement which is borne out 
repeatedly by the facts when I say that 
the girl in such a school takes dress- 
making one or two hours a week, and 
at the end of a year receives sO many 
counts toward her diploma; the boy 
goes to the machine shop for a like 
period of time, and also receives so 
many counts toward his diploma. Is 
the girl a dressmaker? By no means. 
The most that is claimed is that she 
has learned the principles which her 
grandmother knew at twelve years of 
age without going to school. Can she 
make a dress? Hardly, although occa- 
sionally she does make one at the direc- 
tion and under the constant supervision 
of her teacher. She does make an apron 
to keep her frock clean. Is the boy a 
mechanic? Not so that you could notice 
it, although he is surrounded by ex- 
pensive apparatus. “He knows princi- 
ples,” we are told. Personally I rather 
doubt that, for the thorough understand- 
ing of the principles of mechanics is 
only for those who have served hard 
terms of apprenticeship or for those who 


have mastered the mathematics of 
physics. 

What is true of dressmaking and 
manual training is true .of other 


branches. A smattering of a large num- 
ber is taught, but the child is as incom- 
petent as his father, who idled four 
years in the classical school. The ob- 
ject of the vocational work done is not 
a vocation, but counts for graduation. 
The expensive plant has done little or 
nothing for the child that is good. On 
the contrary, it has taught him to place 
a premium upon a smattering in many 
things rather than upon a thorough 
understanding of a few. It has weak- 
ened his mental powers not only, but 
his morals as well, for, while it wrongly 
boasts of teaching principles, it fails in 
teaching the greatest moral principle of 
all—that only through hard work and 
self-sacrifice and thoroughness can any 
lasting benefit be derived. The very 
principle insisted upon in basket-ball or 
football or baseball—viz., drill, drill, 
drill, on fundamentals—is the last thing 
thought of apparently in the mental 
gymnasium. No one raises the foolish 
objection of “lack of time” on the 
athletic field. It must be done to insure 
success. Is the mind of less importance 
than the body? Can it be insulted with 
greater impunity? 

As the vocational high school has not 
proved a panacea for educational ills 
which seem to increase rather than 
diminish, the elementary school has be- 


come the field for experiments. Quite 
naturally the elementary school must 
keep pace with the high school. If the 


course of study in the latter be enriched 


by many new subjects, the former 
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should receive proportionate attention. 
And, bless my heart, it did! If it no 
longer gave thorough preparation for 
the high school, it added cooking and 
sewing and manual training and bas- 
ketry and printing and first-year science, 
among other things. But the minds of 
boys and girls are not so very different 
from milk-cans. You can pour just so 
much in, and if you are determined to 
fill them half full of water they will not 
be full of milk. So we dropped or dis- 
couraged grammar and substituted “oral 
English,’ which has as many definitions 
as “freedom of the seas.” Drill in spell- 
ing became old-fashioned. It took too 
much time and was unnecessary except 
for stenographers; and those who wished 
to be stenographers could take it up in 


the vocational high school. Most of 
them, apparently, laid it down again 
very quickly. A_ few extremists—Le- 


nines in the educational field—urged 
the death of advanced arithmetic and 
such bourgeois subjects, and in almost 
the same breath insisted upon those 
youngsters studying European history 
in order to understand the origin of 
America and its ideals. 

Then the “Gary system” came as a 
fitting climax to this orgy, with its rapid 
shift from study to play, to lecture, to 
pupil teaching. I remember, when visit- 
ing one Gary school in a large city, 
having the principal show me with pride 
the varied activities of the pupils (‘“‘ac- 
tivities” is right, I think). He pointed 
out a room where the boys were taught 
“the principles of electrieity” two hours 
a week for a period of ten weeks. I 
asked him the practical benefit, for these 
schools are supposed to be practical, and 
he replied that the boys should be able 
to install an electric bell system in a 
house, or at least to repair a system that 
was out of order, and he seemed rather 
put out when I inquired if he did not 
think twenty hours was a long time in 
which to teach a boy how to replace a 
battery. Perhaps my question was 
flippant, but the work in that school 
seemed to warrant a flippant question. 
If the pupils really mastered principles, 
twenty hours was an extremely short 
time. Even Edison has not finished yet. 
If they could only string a wire or re- 
place a battery, it was a waste of time 
with a loss of mental and of moral fiber. 
The fact that in a school of that type 
there is a constant movement of classes 
from class-room to gymnasium, to audi- 
torium, to playground, to class-room 
again, with the added stir of X going 
home and Y coming in, does not mean 
necessarily either concentration or work. 
It does mean activity. So does anarchy. 
One can get the same amount of activity 
and lack of concentration in a monkey- 
infested forest. 

The whole idea at present in some 
minds seems to be to hold the interest 
of the child, not because of the child, but 
because of his ballot-holding and office- 
holding father, and it may not- be until 
the child himself becomes a parent and 
has seen the utter worthlessness of it all 
that he will highly resolve that his saeri- 
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fice shall not be in vain and that his 
children shall not be pampered. Better 
a little severity with its hardships than 
to have hundreds of pupils entering 
high school with a choice collection of 
ill-digested facts and a dense ignorance 
of fundamental things, of which tlie 
following is a fair example: “ ‘The boy 
running’ is a sentence. ‘The’ is the sub- 
ject, ‘boy’ the predicate.” 

It is impossible to cure Bolshevism 
in education by inventing new titles or 
names. The Montessori method, the 
Gary system, the junior high school, 
merely put off the day of reckoning by 
diverting men’s minds from the real 
source of trouble. If it were possible, 
we could add some more terms to creaie 
interest or to cater to vanity, like 
grammar-high or elementary college. 
New names and new buildings will 
divert for a time only. 

The cure for Bolshevism in education 
lies in education, not in a smattering 
vf subjects that follow, one after the 
other, in kaleidoscopic fashion. The 
average normally healthy child of thir- 
teen is not able to do much more than 
to learn arithmetic, spelling, geograpliy, 
United States history, and grammar 
(grammar. not oral English). That lit- 
tle extra should be given to the princi- 
ples and ideals of his Government, which 
gives him an education, and to the foun- 
dation principles of ethics; for in a 
republic every man is his’ brother's 
keeper. We are beginning to realize tlic 
danger of ignoring that fact. 

When, the child has been graduated 
from the elementary school, let him elect 
to go either to the high school, which 
will merely broaden and deepen anid 
strengthen a foundation for higher 
learning, or to a public trade school 
where the aim will not be a diploma but 
a real preparation for life, a preparation 
that may take one year or six, depend- 
ing upon the course pursued and thie 
ability of the pupil. That preparation 
will be just as thorough as a course in 
the best high schools, and more thor- 
ough than in most. It may be just as 
cultural as the combined course of high 
school and college. 

Would the girl become a designer of 
dresses? She would take mathematics 
through geometry, mechanical drawing, 
painting, or at least the study of colors, 
pictorial drawing, chemistry to know 
dyes and textiles, English to appear well 
in her business, French, possibly, to 
learn the history of design. To become 
a designer she would become versed in 
such subjects as would make her a well- 
rounded woman as well as an expert in 
her line. Would she become a private 
secretary? In addition to the study of 
the mechanical duties of such position 
she would study English, other litera 
tures than her own, history, business 
procedure, the principles of business law, 
know how to appear, and, if possible, be 
fluent in one foreign language. The 
more culture she could absorb while 
studying the duties of a secretary. the 
more practical and valuable she would 
be. Would the boy become a mechanic? 
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He would have mathematics through 
spherical trigonometry, the physics and 
the chemistry which are taught in col- 
lege, metallurgy, and English. 

Public trade schools that stood for 
something real and turned out experts— 
not cheap help—would draw from the 
present high schools those whose taste 
does not incline them to a higher cul- 
tural life or whose means are such that 
each step must be a distinct preparation 
for a wage-earner, and the high schools 
could immediately cease to cater to in- 
competence or laziness and _ could 
strengthen their teaching. The purpose 
of education would be equally served, 
only in different ways, in both schools. 
In the trade school the child will neces- 
sarily see the reason for each step of 
his progress; he is adding completed 
room after completed room to _ his 
mental house as he needs it. In the 
high school he is digging a deep founda- 
tion for a structure he cannot see and 
may not have planned. What he does he 
must do on faith for a time. That is 
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why so many high school pupils at pres- 
ent lose interest and refuse to work. 
“They are from Missouri.” They wish 
to be.shown. 

I imagine that both trade school and 
high school plus college would achieve 
the same result intellectually and cul- 
turally. Certainly the trade school 
would not suffer in comparison from the 
intellectual standpoint. They would 
deal with the same quality of minds, 
albeit of different types. 

The restless period in educational 
ideals and purposes will pass just as it 
will pass in political life. Eventually 
the radical element will become con- 
servative for a time. How long that 
time will be in school affairs will de- 
pend upon school executives rather than 
teachers. Teachers can be trusted as a 
rule to be strict and to be thorough. 
Executives can be trusted to listen to 
the applause of the gallery and to wor- 
ship at the shrine of some new ism. 
That sounds brutal, but our present 
method of popular government and con- 
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stant change does not create strong back- 
bones. It weakens them. And what 
shall it profit a school superintendent to 
have a strong backbone and no _ job, 
especially when he has given hostages 
to fortune in the shape of wife and chil- 
dren? So he yields to the Bolshevist 
pressure and waxes enthusiastic over 
each new fad, and, if he be astute, places 
the psychology of his community before 
the needs of his pupils. A long term 
for both superintendent and board of 
education would “create independence 
and be the means of achieving results. 

Just as we must modify some of our 
ideas in political life in order to have 
extended and well-thought-out plans of 
economical government and _ interna- 
tional relations, so we must modify some 
‘of our notions of elections in educa- 
tional matters if we would look far in 
the future for results that will stand 
common-sense tests. We ourselves are 
Bolsheviki in‘ spirit unless for our chil- 
dren as well as for our neighbers’ chil- 
dren we insist upon thoroughness. 


ACTION 


PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 

















NE of the living educational ques- 
() tions of the present day is how to 

provide good schools for people 
who live in the open country. Instead 
of discussing this in a theoretical way, 
let us tell the story of how one county 
did the job. 

Pearl River County, Mississippi, is 
about forty miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico on the border of Louisiana. The 
population is made up almost exclu- 
Sively of small farmers. The county is 
38 miles long and 28 miles wide. Its 
population in 1910 was 10,593. The 
largest town, Poplarville, had 1,272 peo- 
ple. The New Orleans and Northeastern 
Railway crosses the county from south- 
west to northeast. 

In 1911 there were 86 one-room school- 
houses in the county. At present there 
are 25 consolidated schools with fine 
buildings—15 frame, 6 brick, 2 concrete. 


ONE OF THE HOMES OF THE PEARL RIVER IDEA 
This is the Pearl River County 
residence is at the right; the school building, 


this picture 


There are 9 homes for teachers and new 
ones in process; there are 10 special 
Home Science buildings, with new ones 
in process; there is a full supply of 
wagons for the transportation of pupils. 
At every school there are ample play- 
grounds with equipment for basket-ball, 
baseball, football, etc. On visiting the 
schools, I found the utmost enthusiasm 
on the part of the pupils, with a sort of 
joy that was not less than pathetic, as 
they told me of the contrast between the 
dullness of the old days and the joy of 
the new. 

The county organization consists of a 
County Superintendent of Education, a 
County School Supervisor and Secre- 
tary, a County Health Officer, a County 
Farm Demonstrator, a County Home 
Science Superintendent and Secretary. 
A Summer Folk School is maintained 
which a large number of adult persons 


Agricultural High School, at Poplarville, 


Mississippi. The boys’ 


at the left. The girls’ residence is not shown in 


attend, with special classes for teachers 
and for boys and girls. 

There is a County Agricultural High 
School located at Poplarville. It has 
three substantial brick buildings, a resi- 
dence for girls, a residence for boys, and 
a commodious, well-equipped school 
building. There is a farm of seventy- 
two acres with a barn, a cow stable, a 
Piggery, a hennery, corn houses, ete. 
The farm is cultivated by the boys, all 
of whom must work a certain number 
of hours a week; all may work more 
hours and receive pay for the extra time. 
The domestic phases of the work are 
done by the girls, all of whom are re- 
quired to do a certain amount of work 
and may do extra work for pay. The 
farm is cultivated at a profit. It fur- 
nishes the school with all its vegetables, 
milk, eggs, and meat. The girls put up 
large quantities of vegetables and fruits 
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LEADING 
From left to right: 
Locke, Superintendent of Schools; Lr. W. S. 
President of the Columbus Normal School. 


ADMINISTRATORS OF THE PEARL RIVER IDEA 

Professor Jacobs, the Principal of the Agricultural High School; Leopold 
Leathers, Health Commissioner; H. L. Whitfield, 
These rural leaders of rural education are putting 


into action a declaration of independence of inappropriate city traditions 


serve the dining-room 
during the winter. Winter gardens are 
also maintained, so that the students 
have fresh vegetables the year around. 

Pupils who graduate from the con- 
solidated schools come to the County 
Agricultural High School. Some of the 
consolidated schools add one or two 
years of high school work, but the main 
high school work of the county is done 
by the County Agricultural High School, 
at Poplarville. 

This school functions throughout the 
entire county because the special officers 
above enumerated make their headquar- 
ters at this school and their work 
radiates from it. Mr. Jacobs, the princi- 
pal of the Agricultural High School, 
knows the whole county, as indeed do 
all of the teachers, for they visit the 
consolidated schools, co-operate in their 
work, and become acquainted with the 


in cans, which 


which are held from time to time and 
which are attended in large numbers by 
the parents. 

I visited some of these schools one 
day and spent some hours at the County 
Agricultural High School. There I met 
a woman who was teacher of the domes- 
tic arts. She told me of the beginnings 
of her work. She came to her task after 
graduation from the excellent State Col- 
lege for Women at Columbus and after 
a year’s work at Teachers College in 
New York. On arrival, she asked her- 
self: “What good will it do the people 
of this county if I simply teach here at 
this school the things which I have 
learned at the two excellent institutions 
where I got my own training? I must 
first know Pearl River County.” She 
then secured a leave of absence in order 
that she might live in the county, board- 
ing around for some months. She thus 

















people through community schools, became acquainted with the people and 
fi 
A HOME SCIENCE BUILDING IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 
This building, at Derby, Mississippi, is one of ten such special Home Science Buildings in 


earl River County 
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learned the exact condition of domestic: 
arts in the county. Among other things. 
she learned that there was great infant 
mortality, that people who were ill suf- 
fered more from the discomforts of the 
sick-room than from the disease, that 
wells were ill located, that food was 
limited in variety and not always cooked 
in such a way as to conduce to good 
health. By going about she gained tlie 
confidence of the people, the most dliffi- 
cult thing being that of convincing 
mothers that she could teach them any- 
thing about the care of babies. Finally, 
she found a mother ill of tuberculosis 
with a young babe in her arms. After 
caring for the mother, screening the 
windows, showing how to protect thie 
family against infection, providing a 
better bed, and prescribing a diet, she 
said, “May I have the baby?” And the 
mother with great joy gave her babe 
into her care. She brought this child to 
school, where she taught her class of 
forty girls how to wash and dress the 

















EXERCISING THE PEARL RIVER EDUCA- 
TIONAL. IDEA IN JUDGING POULTRY 


baby, how to prepare its food, how to 
care for its little ailments, and how to 
love it. The thing was spectacular and 
attracted attention all over the county, 
for the baby became strong and lusty. 
On Saturday afternoons mothers came 
from all over the county for counsel and 
advice. The teacher, knowing her own 
limitations, secured on certain Saturday 
afternoons the presence of a _ trained 
child doctor who conducted at Poplar- 
ville a clinic for mothers and babies. As 
a result of the success of this venture, 
the advice of this teacher and of other 
teachers regarding rural life was sought 
by people throughout the county, so that, 
as the State Superintendent says, “the 
school is more and more becoming 4 
laboratory for solving all community 
problems.” 

A hospital bed was set up ai the 
school and the girls were taught how to 
make a bed with the patient in it, how 
to assist in the offices of nature, how t? 
prepare and serve food for invalids, an 
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in general how to make a sick person 
comfortable. As a result, many such 
beds have been set up in the county, so 
that when a person is ill a properly 
sterilized hospital bed can be brought to 
the house for the care and comfort of 
the patient. 

The farm demonstration work with 
the work of the boys’ and girls’ clubs is 
all hooked up with these consolidated 
schools and the County Agricultural 
High School. The same is true of the 
work of the County Health Officer, who 
later came to promote good health in 
the county, and of the County Superin- 
tendent of Home Science, who still later 
was brought into the field. 

It should be noted that all of this has 
been done by the people themselves, 
with only very little initial monetary 
assistance from without. The State 
Superintendent, the State High School 
Agent, and the State Rural School 
Agent co-operated with the county offi- 

















This corn bears not only ears, but also the 
leur! River Educational Idea besides. The 
boy is a member of the Corn Club and is 
proud of his “demonstration acre.” Some 
fathers are opposed to the schools until their 
children bring them around in this way. And 
When the Pearl River Educational Idea 


sprouts it grows 


Cials and with the people in order to 
bring about this splendid condition of 
things. 

Just how was this done? First of all, 
there was a survey of the county, so that 
consolidated schoolhouses might be lo- 
cated in sueh a way as to benefit the 
largest number. One of the faults in 
consolidation in many places is that a 
few favorable districts get together, leav- 
Ing those that are left out in worse state 
than before. This was followed by an 
attenipt to secure consolidation in one of 
these distriets. There were five annual 
elections before the first was consoli- 
dated After that had been accom- 
Dlis! ed and the suecess of the enterprise 
(elonstrated, others rapidly fell in lines 
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THE PEARL RIVER IDEA INCLUDES RURAL HYGIENE 


A sanitary drinking fountain at the 


Buck 


Braneh Consolidated School—one of the 


twenty-three Consolidated Sehools of the cdunty 


so than in four years more, instead of 
86 one-room schoolhouses, there were 23 
consolidated schools. 

This demonstration has had a wide- 
spread influence throughout the State, 
so that forty other counties have accom- 
plished substantially the same thing 
with consolidated schools, county agri- 
cultural high schools, ete. It will be 
noted that the beginning was small. 
The officers of the State did not attempt 
to cover the whole State in their first 
campaign. They selected one county, 
with the since justified expectation that 
a job well done there would rapidly in- 
fluence the rest of the State to do the 
same. 

Pearl River County has a lesson to 
teach which even the Great Empire 
State could afford to learn. In the New 
York “Times” of August 1, 1921, it is 
stated that there are 8,600 single-room 
schools in New York State, in 3,018 of 
which there are less than ten pupils 
each. The State Department of Educa- 
tion has long been interested in this 
matter, but it has been impossible so to 
change the laws of the State as to make 
consolidation possible. An act was once 
passed, but the next year it was repealed. 


What is needed is a campaign of agi- 
tation on this question and a careful 
study and report on certain selected ter- 
ritorial units. It-is idle to pass legisla- 
tion which puts the power of consolida- 
tion in the hands of officials. People 
resent that. The people themselves must 
do this thing. An enabling act would 
seem to be the first step, to be followed 
by the selection of one territorial unit 
where the people themselves would de- 
cide upon consolidation. This would 
serve as a demonstration which, when 
successful, others would copy. 

It seems a pity that New York State 
does not have the county unit in educa- 
tional administration, with county 
superintendents, county supervising 
teachers, and county supervisors of 
special subjects, such as home-making, 
agriculture, public health and hygiene, 
play and games, ete. Nothing can be 
less interesting to child and teacher 
than a school of ten pupils, and one of 
twenty is but little less bad. The work 
of the special committee referred to in 
the “Times” editorial should attract 
widespread interest, for it is the first 
sign of hope for the children who live in 
the open country of New York State. 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


CREATIVE ART IN FICTION 


HEN we see a portrait by Sar- 

gent, we know that he is trying 

to do something more than to 
make a likeness or to prove that his 
technique is marvelous. When we see 
a landscape by Inness or Rousseau, we 
know that it is not merely a pretty pic- 
ture. In both cases there is a conscious 
effort of art to make a definite impres- 
sion—in the first case, of the character 
behind the face; in the second, of a 
mood of nature, placid or terrible. So 
in fiction, the best work is neither done 
altogether in the spirit of art for art’s 
sake nor in the sole aim of pleasing, but 
with the intent of producing a clear and 
deep-lying impression of human nature. 
The old rules of the unities of the 
drama—time, place, and _ plot—have 
given way to the single unity of art pur- 
pose. The novelist may be discursive or 
he may be dramatie and compressed; he 
may revel in humor or be stern and 
saturnine; he may follow his bent as to 
sub-plot, incident, and minor charac- 
ters; he may seek his material in 
life’s refuse heaps or in the glories of 
the imagination. It is all one, if only 
he has truly created; if he has used 
fiction just as the painter and the 
dramatist of genius have done from 
time immemorial. 

This is why some novels that are not 
remarkably entertaining or emotional or 
exciting stay in one’s mind hauntingly— 
why “John Inglesant,” say, or “Anna 
Karénina” or “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
or “Peter Ibbetson” recur in thought 
years after stories that at first reading 
seemed tremendously exciting are dim. 
There has been the right combination of 
art purpose and art production—the 
unity of creative design. 

Three new books—American, English, 
and Norwegian, respectively—have just 
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this singleness of art purpose; not 
moral purpose, if you please, for the 
authors are not trying to teach, but to 
create. They are not monumentally 
great books,- but they are acutely seen 
etchings. Their definitely conceived 
characters move under specially chosen 
environments and respond in just the 
inevitable way that fits the pressure of 
fate and environment. 

With such a book it is folly to ask, 
What is the moral? The author would 
reply: The moral be hanged; 1 have not 
made angels as Milton did, nor monsters 
as Frankenstein did; I have made men 
and women, and they have acted as they 
had to act. I am satisfied; I am an 
artist of the pen, not a preacher; I am 
a realist, not a materialist. But he ad- 
mits, or should admit, that there is 
reality of feeling and imagination as 
well as reality in sordidness. 

In Mr. Booth Tarkington’s “Alice 
Adams”! one must not jump from the 
title to a conclusion that Alice is the 
one person of interest. It is true that 
action and situation center about her, 
but there are at least three characters 
that come out more clearly—her mother, 
fanatically, remorselessly, and  con- 
sciencelessly driven by the desire that 
Alice should have social opportunities; 
her father, weak and unambitious, a 
business failure, led into wrong and 
mean actions by his wife’s insistence; 
and his employer, hard as nails when an 
attempt is made to get the best of him, 
but kindly and generous when he has 
smashed the father’s foolish attempt to 
get rich unfairly. Alice herself is a bit 
too glib and facile in her attempts to 
pose as a society girl when every one 
knows that she is barely hanging on to 
the edge of things. 

What Mr. Tarkington has done in this 
story with admirable skill is to offer a 
closely wrought study of one phase of 
small-town life, thus making a com- 
panion piece to his “The Magnificent 
Ambersons.” Here the town and neigh- 
borhood have grown away from the 
Adams family. Other families have 
prospered; the boys and girls with 
whom Alice and her brother used to 
pldy have gone to college, belong to 
country clubs, give entertainments, meet 
cultured and attractive friends; the 
Adams family has the income it had 
years ago, its domestic atmosphere is 
old-fashioned, the parents are ignorant 
and crude, the children are barely tol- 
erated or patronized. So the Adams 
boy becomes a “tough guy” and is proud 
of it, while Alice makes a bold struggle 


for a fine marriage only to meet humili- 


ating failure and to join (cheerfully, 
one is glad to add) the ranks of the 
workers; and the mother opens a board- 
ing-house. 

There is something of the grim and 
tragic about the little family thus 


1 Alice Adams. By Booth Tarkington. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. $1.75. 


dropped out of their town’s prosperity. 
The book is by no means as amusing as 
many of the author’s other stories. Bui 
it is decidedly a clear-cut depiction of a 
phase of American life; it creates a 
natural and moving situation, and its 
characters are all alive. 

Mr. Swinnerton in his “Coquette” * has 
fulfilled the promise of his “Nocturne.” 
In a remote way there is a resemblance 
between his Sally and Mr. Tarkingion’'s 
Alice, for both are struggling against 
odds to get what they want. Sally is a 
little brat in London’s East End. Her 
drunken father is killed, her mother is 
weak and foolish, but Sally fends for 
herself. She is totally selfish. She is out 
for money and what it will bring. Up 
to a certain point her cleverness carries 
her, but, audacious as she is, her power 
to succeed collapses when she tries to 
retain her passion for the typical Lon- 
don stolid brute whose mistress she has 
become and at the same time be the 
wife of a weakling son of the dress- 
maker who employs her. Violence, de- 
spair, and death end the impossible 
situation. 

As is evident, “Coquette” is not a 
pleasant story; its realism is repellent 
and at times almost intolerable. Whai, 
then, makes it in the practically unani- 
mous opinion of English and American 
reviewers an extraordinary novel? It is 
simply the vitality and actuality of 
Sally. As one reviewer says, Sally “is 
not studied with a cold,, omniscient wis- 
dom, as a bug under a glass, but as the 
person that she felt herself to be and 
as the person that the novelist thought 
her to be.” In other words, she is 2 
created thing, not a dummy or type. 
She is as much alive as Thackeray's 
Becky Sharp. Dickens never drew 
London characters more distinct than 


2 Coquette. By Frank Swinnerton. The George 
Hl. Doran Company, New York. $1.90. 
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the people of Sally’s street and shop 
mates. 

Mr. Swinnerton is not emotional or 
sentimental, and he cares little whether 
his readers are shocked or not. He is 
bent on getting the lines of his picture 
true to nature and life. Whether we 
like the picture or approve its charac- 
ters is to him a minor matter. In 
Sally neglect, ignorance, ambition, arro- 
gance, lack of any moral sense, combine 
to make a strange little scamp, not lova- 
ble or admirable, but singularly natural 
and consistent. 

“Shallow Soil”’* was written long be- 
fore Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of the 
Soil.” It probably will rank next to 
that work, for it seems to go deeper into 
human nature and character than “Hun- 
ger” and to be simpler and clearer of 
literary fog than “Pan.” Its subject is 
that epoch (or episode) in Norwegian 
development when the success of its 
dramatists and poets had gone to the 
nation’s head, so to speak—when plain 
commercial honor and political integrity 
were despised by the new temperamental 
aristocracy. As a Norwegian critic re- 
marks, it not only gives the “best de- 
scription available of life in Christiania 
toward the close of the century,” but it 
is “a book of exquisite lyric beauty, of 
masterly psychology, and finished in 
artistic form, rich in idea and life.” 

The true-heartedness and manliness of 
the merchant who sees his fianeée lured 
away from him is admirably contrasted 
with the tempter, a despicable poet of 
genius but of no honor, a patronizer of 
those he is not fit to shake by the hand, 
a syecophant and a vainglorious egotist. 
The novel appeals honestly but not 
sentimentally to one’s sympathy. It has 
not only good art, but fine human feeling. 

A romance quite unlike these three 
modernistic examples of fiction writing 
is Mr. Sabatini’s “Scaramouche.” * This 
is a tale of the early days of the French 
Revolution. It has dash, action, and in- 
cident. Withal it is excellently written. 
The author is careful to make history his 
background only and to keep his charac- 
ters well to the front. His André Louis 
Moreau is all the better for not being 
a perfect person. Indeed, he plunges 
into the fight against the nobles not 
from any sympathy with republicanism 
but because one noble (who, by the way, 
turns out to be his own father) has 
killed his dearest friend. Once in the 
struggle, his fervid oratory creates such 
a sensation that he has to flee for his 
life. He becomes a wandering. actor 
with one of those odd companies of 
dramatic improvisators still extant in 
France at that time, and thus he gets 
his nickname “Scaramouche.” Later he 
becomes a pupil of a famous fencing 
master, so that when he is elected to the 
French Assembly his skill in the duel is 
his greatest asset. 

The tale is simply alive with incident. 
It is as brilliant a specimen as we have 
had for years of the “sword and cloak” 


iow Soil. By Knut Hamsun. Alfred A. 
Knopt, New York. $2. 

: ‘vamouche. By Rafael Sabatini. Houghton 
Mt ii “ompany, Boston. 2 
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fiction. It will appeal to those readers 
who sometimes lament that they cannot 
longer find books of the type the elder 
Dumas poured forth so brilliantly. 

R. D. TOWNSEND. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
EVOLUTION OF THE BUDGET IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 1691-1919. By Luther H. 
Gulick. (Special Studies in Administration.) 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 
Mr. Gulick’s scholarly volume records 
the events leading up to the present 
budget system in Massachusetts. At 
this time, when National budget reform 
is a household word, the publication of 
this book is distinetly timely. 


WAR BOOKS 
SEABORNE TRADE. (History of the Great 
War Based on Official Documents.) Vol. I. 
By C. Ernest Fayle. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $7.50. 

This book, the first of a series of 
three volumes, constitutes a section of 
the “History of the Great War” prepared 
in England by direction of the Histori- 
cal Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. As a contribution to history 
it marks a new departure in that it is 
purely a study of the effect of naval 
operations on trade. Although the at- 
tack and defense of sea-borne commerce 
has in every war been one of the pri- 
mary objects of naval effort, in the Great 
War the ability to maintain the unin- 
terrupted flow of both import and export 
trade was the index of success or failure, 
especially in the case of Great Britain. 

Mr. Fayle gives us a brilliant study, 
based to a very large extent on unpub- 
lished material in the files of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, Board of Trade, Ministry 
of Shipping, and various intelligence 
sections, of the effect of naval activity 
on the flow of sea-borne trade. He 
traces the effect of Germany’s attack on 
Allied commerce during the period when 
that attack was carried on chiefly by 
cruisers in remote waters, in losses of 
ships and cargoes, delay and dislocation 
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of commerce, and analyzes its effect in 

shortage of supplies and rising prices. 

A detailed account is given of the effect 

on world commerce of Great Britain’s 

activities in naval protection and in the 
various measures, such as the state in- 
surance scheme, which tended toward 
the maintenance of the necessary import 
trade. 

BIOGRAPHY 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION AND 
THE EMPIRE. By the Marquise de la Tour 
du Pin. Edited and Translated by Walker 
Geer. Brentano’s, New York. $. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD. By Walter Geer. 
Brentano's, New York. $5. 

Madame de la Tour’s_ interesting 
diary, put into English by Walter Geer, 
especially the description of her experi- 
ences in America, is far more intimate 
and vivid than is Mr. Geer’s own neces- 
sarily soberer account of the days of the 
Second Empire. Both volumes should 
be read to gain a proper survey of the 
France of a troubled century, crowded 
with events important in shaping the 
world’s history. Thetwo books cover the 
period between 1770, when the Marquis 
de la Tour du Pin was born, to 1873, 
when Napoleon III died. Mr. Geer is not 
blind to the Emperor’s faults, but he 
insists on the man’s genuine imperial 
qualities. Napoleon III stands forth in 
these pages neither an overrated hero 
nor an impossible demon. 

DAYS BEFORE YESTERDAY (THE). Ly Lori 
Frederic Hamilton. The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $. 

The author writes with simplicity and 
sincerity. He is chiefly occupied with 
telling us about his mother, whose por- 
trait is the appropriate frontispiece to 
the book. She appears holding her 
grandson’s grandson. We enjoy the ac- 
counts of her life in those days when 
she and her husband drove their own 
carriage across Europe and when the 
traditional ties between high and low in 
Yngland were not marred. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

BATTLE OF THE BOOKS IN ITS HISTORICAL 
SETTING (THE). By Anne Elizabeth Bur- 
lingame. BL. W. Huebsch, New York. $2. 

A study of the development in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies of a critical attitude toward the 
classics and a record of the intellectual 
emancipation from their authority in 
science, philosophy, and literature. Miss 
Burlingame has skillfully brought to- 
gether selections from:Montaigne, Bacon, 
Galileo, Descartes, Hobbes, Temple, 
Bentley, Swift, Perrault, and Fontenelle 
and sketched the struggle of the modern 
mind toward liberty. With great dis- 
crimination and high scholarship the 
author has recorded one of the most 
dramatic and far-reaching episodes in 
the life of reason. 

LOVER OF THE CHAIR (A). By Sherlock 
Bronson Gass. The Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, Boston. $2.50. 

A series of essays dealing with art, 
literature, and life in a charming and 
occasionally humorous vein and illumi- 
nated by the philosophic questioning of 
a central figure who by a process of 
distillation finally achieves an_ inte- 
grated philosophy. 
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THE CHILD AND THE 


MOVIE 


se HAT is it you don’t like about 

\\) the movies?” I asked my neigh- 
bor’s thirteen-year-old lad, who had just 
finished saying that he didn’t care for 
the things they were showing at the local 
picture house. “Why, it’s this way,” he 
began. “The little children can’t read 
the headings fast enough to make head 
or tail out of them, and so do not under- 
stand what it is all about; then the 
serial pictures are too exciting—many 
of the kids go home and dream about 
the episodes at night; and those old 
foolish love stories!” One could read 
the disgust on his face. “They never 


show us the things we would really 
like.” 
“Oh, mountain climbing, stories of 


adventure, funny pictures that make the 
children laugh, fairy stories. Sut not 
fairy stories like ‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,’” he hastened to add. ‘Mother 
took us to see that, and I closed my 
eyes during part of it.” 

Here is the opinion of an average 
American boy of thirteen whose taste 
has not yet been ruined by the lurid 
realism of the movies and who has a 
definite idea as to what he wants. A 
great deal is being said and written on 
the subject of motion pictures, and some 
there are who contend that the children 
want just the things that are being 
shown at the movie theaters; that they 
want exciting serial stories, love stories, 
the vulgar comedies, and so on. No 
greater injustice could be done our 
American kiddies than this gross mis- 
representation of the truth. An inter- 
esting experiment for those wishing 
a spontaneous expression from the chil- 
dren on the subject of motion pictures 
would be to perch themselves outside 
of a publie school, say, at the noon re- 
cess, when the children are joyously 
piling out of the school, and as they 
run by you halt one or two of them and 
ply them with a couple of questions on 
the subject. Before you are through a 
crowd of kids will have congregated on 
the scene, and you will be astounded by 
the revelations of the mental processes 
going on in the minds of these young- 
sters. 

It is said that over thirteen million 
people—men, women, and children—at- 
tend the motion-picture houses daily, 
and over two million dollars are col- 
lected daily in box-office receipts. What 
do these thirteen million souls see on 
the “silver sheet” each day? If a 
statistical record could be made of the 
nature of the pictures shown, it would 
undoubtedly reveal the fact that the 
bulk of the filmed stories are nothing 
more nor less than the adventures of 
the Diamond Dicks and Jesse Jameses 


of twenty years ago, vitalized and 
visualized for vastly larger audiences 


than ever could have been reached by 
the paper-covered detective and wild 
West stories of those days. 
There isn’t a motion-picture 
where a mother can safely take 


house 
her 
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children at random, or even when a sup- 
posedly good children’s picture has been 
advertised, without risking the danger 
of having some impossible, foolish, hair- 


“raising picture thrown in. 


And are the pictures that are often 
advertised as being good for the chil- 
dren always dependable? How many 
people have gone to see a classic, with 
happy memories of the book and author, 
and found, to their sad disappointment, 
immortal scenes and situations dese- 
crated and mutilated beyond recogni- 
tion! How many mothers have sorely 
regretted taking their impressionable 
eight and ten year olds to see Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure Island”! A 
similar experience was in store for 
those mothers who hopefully trotted 
their youngsters over to the theater to 
see “Jack and the Beanstalk.” A child’s 
sense of justice may be satisfied at hav- 
ing the giant’s head cut off, but the 
effect of visualizing this on the screen 
proves quite disastrous to its mental 
equilibrium. 

How many times, mothers, have you 
found yourselves sitting in a motion- 
picture house, with your youngsters be- 
side you, absolutely ashamed of being 
there—unable to give your child a sat- 
isfactory explanation of what the pic- 
ture was all about? You and Dad 
wouldn’t talk of these things in the 
presence of your children—would you? 
You want your children to grow up with 
wholesome concepts of life. You want 
them to have faith in simple, every-day 
values. You face the problems of sex 
tremulously. You yearn to instill your 
children with a reverence for sacred 
relationships. As they grow older, you 
become ever more anxious to guard your 
boys and girls from the pitfalls that 
surround adolescents. 

The evils are so apparent to all that 
argument on the question seems almost 
unnecessary. What is the solution? 

For the child there is an immediate 
solution. There is one fundamental, 
important change that can and should 
be worked out at once. It is the recom- 
mendation contained in the report of the 
special committee of the New York 
State Conference of Mayors, adopted by 
that Conference at Albany, on Febru- 
ary 24, 1920. “Special performances,” 
says the report, “for children and 
young people are the only permanent 
solution of a community motion-picture 
problem.” 

Through the efforts of various groups 
in the community (with the co-opera- 
tion of the local motion-picture house 
where possible) special, carefully  se- 
lected programmes for children should 
be arranged. This is not an idle dream. 
It is practical and can be worked out 
at once. It needs but the combined 
efforts of parents, teachers, and all 
publie-spirited citizens to get together 
and work out a plan whereby the chil- 
dren of the community, rich and poor 
alike, may be provided with a clean, 
wholesome, artistic, and joyous form of 
visual entertainment. 


Dororny C. lox. 
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TEPHANE LAUZANNE, editor of the 
Paris “Matin,” has contributed fre 
quently to The Outlook. 


papa NICHOLS 
is a student at 
Balliol College, Ox 
ford. He entered 
the army in 1917 at 
the age of eighteen, 
and became a lieu- 
tenant of infantry. 
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made an extensive 
tour of the United 
States as secretary 
to Sir Arthur Ever- 
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The Outlook, 
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General Education Board, is a 
graduate of the Rochester Theologica! 
Seminary and of the University of 
Rochester. He isa member of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, International Health 
Board, and the China Medical Board. 

RANCIS RoGEeRS has been a singer and 

teacher of music since 1898. Under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., during 
the war Mr. Rogers by his singing and 
his wife, Cornelia Barnes Rogers, by her 
recitations, rendered a wide and useful 
service to the men of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 
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Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of imple- 
ment is important to an in- 
dividual workman, efficient 
tools for industry and com- 
merce are a Vital necessity to 
the nation. 


Telephone service is one 
of the tools of American in- 
dustry and commerce in most 
common use and upon which 
much depends. The Amer- 
ican public cannot afford to 
let this tool get dull. 


To provide over twelve 
million subscribers with tele- 
phone connection; to trans- 
mit the vibrations of the 
human voice thirty million 
times a day and from any 
point to any other point 
throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechan- 
ism of the highest order of 
scientific precision, and an 
efficient organization. 


It is the aim of the Bell 
Telephone System, with the 
cooperation of the public, to 
be the most dependable tool 
of American industry. 


* BELL/SYSTEM.” 
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ANQ ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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ONGRESS, as a practical matter, is limited to three forms utilization. But there is a point, soon reached, beyond which i 
of taxation, namely, import taxes or customs duties, the high rates prevent importation and produce no revenue. It isa Pe 
income tax, and indirect or excise taxes. safe guess that customs duties can be relied upon for not much { 
For several years the Federal Government will probably need more than $400,000,000. d 
to spend in the neighborhood of $4,000,000,000 annually. The For 1920 the income tax and the excess profits tax, which 
problem is how to levy the taxes available to Congress so as to is an income tax, alone produced $4,000,000,000, but the esti- 0 
raise the required amount, whether it be this or some other mate of their yield for the next- year or so, even if continued - 
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profits tax go, and for some of the same 
reasons the higher rates of surtax on 
individual incomes should be revised 
downward. On the other hand, in an 
attempt to equalize the taxes on indi- 
viduals and on corporations, some form 
of additional income tax will probably 
be imposed on corporations to offset the 
surtax on individuals. The proposal 
which seems to have the most backing 
is to increase the income tax on corpora- 
lions from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 
But, in any event, unless the rates of 
fax on individuals with moderate and 
small incomes be increased, the income 
fax on individuals and corporations will 
do well to yield $1,850,000,000, 

Having assumed a possible $2,250,000,- 
000 from the tariff and the income tax, 
we are constrained to resort to indirect 
or excise taxes for the collection of the 
balance of the required amount, which 
would be $1,750,000,000 if the total esti- 
mate were $4,000,000,000. Of such taxes 
the Supreme Court has said that “ex- 
cises are taxes laid upon the manufac- 
ture, sale, or consumption of commodi- 
ties within the country, upon licenses to 
pursue certain occupations, and upon 
corporate privileges.” Aside from the 
tax on inheritances, which is in a class 
by itself, excise taxes may practically 
all be classed as occupation taxes or 
sales taxes. 

For 1920 the estate tax produced 
$100,000,000; the capital stock tax, 
whieh is an occupation tax on the privi- 
lege of doing business as a corporation, 
iogether with more than twenty-five 
trivial license taxes on brokers, circus 
proprietors, ete., produced another $100,- 
000,000; and sales taxes on about 
seventy-five things produced $1,200,000,- 
000. These taxes, if retained, would 
probably yield nearly the same amount 
for 1921. But the sentimeni is strong 
that inheritance taxation should be left 
t. the States, and the capital stock tax 

administratively unworkable as well 
is imposed upon an anomalous basis. 
fhe lesser occupation taxes are not 
worth the trouble of collection. 

We now approach the fiercely fought 
field of sales taxation. With an annual 
yield from existing sales taxes of nearly 
$1,200,000,000, and with the income tax, 
the other principal source of revenue, 
becoming less productive, it must be 
evident that the man who rails against 
every form of sales tax is wasting his 
breath. In truth, the problem is not 
Whether we shall tax sales, but how we 
Shall tax them. 

Sales may be and are being taxed in 
a bewildering variety of ways. Sales of 
specified commodities may be taxed at 
different rates when made by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer, as in the 
case of automobiles, cameras, and candy, 
or to a consumer or user, as in the case 
of carpets, jewelry, and medicinal arti- 
cles, or by any one to any one, as in the 
Case of works of art. Sales of specified 
Capital assets may be taxed at different 
rates, as in the case of real estate con- 
Veyances. Sales of the use of specified 
kinds of property may be taxed at dif- 
ferent rates when made by the lessor, as 
in the ease of pleasure boats, motion- 
Picture films, and Pullman accommoda- 











Speeding the passage 





Special inquiries 
concerning Boston 
Port facilities are 
cordially invited. 


to markets Overseas 


HERE WAS A GOLDEN ERA when our 

swift clipper ships were acknowledged by all 
nations as the pacemakers of international com- 
merce—ships built, owned, chartered and sailed 
by splendid types of American manhood. 





The descendants, of these men upheld the glory 
of fine marine traditions during pre-war days 
when our national colors nearly vanished from 
the seas for lack of federal support. To them 
must go much credit for developing the Port of 
Boston to its present high efficiency. 


Benjamin T. Reed, first president of The War- 
ren Bank, which afterwards became The National 
Shawmut Bank, was secretary of the citizens’ 
committee which successfully solicited Samuel 
Cunard in 1839 to establish Boston as a terminal 
for his projected trans-Atlantic steamship line. 
Since that year, The National Shawmut Bank has 
been a leader in many movements to improve the 
port facilities and expedite the handling of mer- 
chandise. 


Ten hours closer to Europe than is New York; 
one of the finest harbors in the world, berth space 
at piers for forty large ocean steamers; ample 
storage and mechanical devices; three important 
railroads with freight terminals at deep water— 
these are among the many advantages of the Port 
of Boston. Another is the very comprehensive 
service this bank furnishes to exporters, importers 
and shipping interests wherever located. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 


of BOSTON 
_ Resources exceed $200,000,000 
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Buy Bonds by Mail 


It is perfectly safe to buy bonds from 
Halsey, Stuart & Co, by mail. Many 
customers deal with us entirely by mail. 
You do not have to see the bond before 
buying. Our circular giving price, yield 
and full details of the issue is all you 
need. We will answer all questions 
to your satisfaction BY MAIL. 


in our current Investor's List. Send for a copy and full 
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=| Earn 6% to 8% 
on Savings 


SAFE BONDS yielding these high 
rates of income can be purchased from 
us on monthly payments — 10% {par 
value} initial payment and the balance 
in monthly payments, on which we 
allow 6% interest. 


Buy Bonds Now 


Putting so much a month into bonds is 
a sure way to save and the results over 
a period of years are astonishing. This 
isshownin an interesting table printed 





La Salle and Adams Sts., Chicago 
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details of the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Invest- 
ment Plan, described in booklet OM-7. 
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tions, or by the lessee, or by any one to 
any one, as in the case of admissions. 
Sales of choses in action may be taxed 
at different rates when made by the cre- 
ator or issuer, as in the case of cor- 
porate securities, insurance, and future 
deliveries of produce, or to a transferee, 
as in the case of stock, or by any one to 
any one. Sales of services may be taxed 
at different rates when made of one’s 
own services, or of another's, or of both 
one’s own and another's services, as in 
the case of transportation and telegraph 
and telephone service. In any of the 
above species the tax may be imposed 
on the seller or on the buyer, and may 
be required to be paid by rendering re- 
turns or by affixing stamps. 

It would be hopeless to try to describe 
all the possible types of sales _ taxes. 
Fortunately, there are not more than 
five general proposals which boast any 
backing. These severally contemplate: 

I. Specific sales taxes—that is, sepa- 
rate taxes on sales of specified articles 
when made by or to specified persons. 
In other words, the present system or 
lack of system would be continued and 
extended. 

II. A manufacturers’ sales tax—that 
is, a uniform tax on sales of all articles 
when made by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer. 

III. A retai) sales tax—that is, a uni- 


form tax on sales of all articles when 
made to a consumer or user. 

IV. A turnover or gross sales tax— 
that is, a uniform tax on all sales of 
commodities, capital assets, the use of 
property, choses in action and services, 
when made by any one to any one. 

V. A turnover tax on commodities— 
that is, a uniform tax at a rate of 1 per 
cent or less on all sales of goods, wares, 
and merchandise when made by any one 
to any one, with probably an exemption 
for administrative convenience of sales 
not exceeding $6,000 annually. 

At first glance proposals II and III 
sound attractive, but the ineradicable 
vice inherent in them, as well as in pro- 
posal I, is that it is often practically 
impossible to determine who is the 
manufacturer or producer of a given 
article and who is a consumer or user. 
Who is the manufacturer of a watch— 
the maker of the works, or the maker 
of the case, or the jeweler who puts 
them together? Who is the consumer of 
sugar in the case of a sale partly for use 
on the purchaser's table and partly for 
use in the manufacture of candy to be 
sold? 

Proposal IV has more merit. It un- 
compromisingly treats all alike. The 
thought of a turnover tax on capital 
assets should not be alarming. In fact, 
the stamp tax of 1/10 of 1 per cent on 
conveyances of real estate is such a tax. 
Nor is there serious objection to taxing 


rentals or compensation for personal 
services. But sales of stocks and securi- 
ties present difficult features, and some 
exceptional treatment would have to be 
accorded them. There are reasons for 
so doing, but they require elucidation 
and might not prevail against a dema- 
gogue’s obvious line of attack. 

For practical present purposes per- 
haps proposal V offers the best rallying- 
ground for the opponents of proposal [, 
and the discussion will be confined to 
these two programmes. Suppose we 
compare proposals I and V from thie 
standpoint in turn of certainty, of 
equality, and of simplicity. 

A tax is certain if there can be no 
doubt of its application. In the case of 
the specific sales taxes, as already inti- 
mated, it is often almost impossible to 
tell whether a given article is in a class 
of taxable articles, or, if so, in what 
class, and whether a particular sale of 
a taxable article is taxable. For in- 
stance, ordinary coats are not taxed, but 
hunting coats are taxed to the manufac- 
turer at one rate and smoking coats to 
the user at another. 
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On the other hand, the turnover tax 
on commodities would apply to all sales 
of all goods, wares, and merchandise. 
It would make no difference whether a 
seller were a manufacturer or a retailer 
or whether the buyer were a consumer 
or a middleman. The difficulty of <e- 
termining whether an article was a par- 
ticular kind of commodity would be 
resolved into the comparatively simple 
mental operation of determining whether 
it was any kind of commodity. 

Equality, which furnishes the second 
test of merit, is a goal that no tax eve 
quite attained, but one tax may ap- 
proach closer than another. The specific 
sales taxes are imposed at varying rates 
on specified articles, while other articles 
are not taxed. The enterprise tliat 
makes thermos bottles pays a tax on ifs 
products; the enterprise that make 
fireless cookers pays none. The mant- 
facturer of skates pays 10 per cent; the 
manufacturer of chewing-gum pays 3 
per cent. The turnover tax, on the other 
hand, would apply at a uniform rate of 
1 per cent or less to the sale of every 
article. 

Of course the 
pays the tax, in 
taxes, specific or general, are consump 
tion taxes. <A well-founded suspicion 
exists that the excess profits tax an 
the income tax are often loaded in ove! 
flowing measure on the consumer. Cer- 
tainly the tariff is a consumption fax 
Until a tax shall be invented that will 
not burden the ultimate consumer the 
cant and rant about consumption taxes 
might as well be forgotten. 

Where the inequality exists, then, be 
tween a merchant who sells articles sub 
ject to a high specific sales tax and all 
other merchant who sells untaxed art! 
eles is not in that the former ultimately 


consumer eventually 


any event. All sale: 
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that prospective purchasers tend instead 
to buy untaxed articles which satisfy 
the same general need. The taxed mer 
chant loses business. On the other hand, 
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a class | commonly urged against the turnover 
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specific sales taxes. It is said that in a 
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per cent or more on one business, with 
no tax on another business, less dis- 
criminatory than the turnover tax? Yet 
again, under the proposed income tax of 
15 per cent on corporations as a method 
of rough equalization with the normal 
tax and surtaxes on individuals, an en- 
terprise conducted by an _ individual 
might be taxed as low as 4 per cent, 
while a corporation in the same busi- 
ness with the same small income would 
pay 15 per cent, and an enterprise con- 
ducted by another individual might pay 
as high as 73 per cent (or whatever the 
rates may be reduced to), while a cor- 
poration in the same business with the 
same income would still pay 15 per cent. 

The turnover tax, being imposed at 
the same low rate on all businesses, is 
fundamentally equal; accidentally it 
may sometimes result in slight in- 
equality. The specific sales taxes and 
the proposed corvoration tax of 15 per 
cent are fundamentally unequal; acci- 
dentally they may in rare instances re- 
sult in approximate equality. 

So far the comparative equality of the 
taxes has been considered in relation to 
the manufacturer or merchant. The 
consumer is even more important, be- 
cause there are more of him. As he 
must willy-nilly bear the burden of 
something like $1,750,000,000 of con- 
sumption taxes, is the burden less gall- 
ing in the form of specific sales taxes or 
in the form of a turnover tax on com- 
modities? 

Although the self-respect of the coun- 
try cannot lorg ;endure if any portion 
of the people, vhether rich or poor, is to 
escape its just share of taxation, let us 
meet the demagogue on his own ground 
and concede that the less the poor and 
the more the rich have to pay, the more 
meritorious is the tax. The _ specific 
sales taxes are supposed to be levied on 
luxuries and semi-luxuries, and there- 
fore they fall chiefly on the rich. The 
only trouble with this conclusion is that 
it is wrong. Jewelry and fur articles 
would probably be regarded as heading 
the list of luxuries, yet it is not the oc- 
casional spectacular millionaire who 
loads his women with jewels and sables 
who pays the bulk of these taxes, but 
rather the thousands of working people 
who save for a diamond or a fur article 
for their wives and daughters. of 
course when it comes to chewing-gum, 
candy, pipes, and soda water, for exam- 
ple, there is no room for argument. The 
truth is that the poor man pays an out- 
rageously large proportion of his income 
in specific sales taxes unless he has no 
fun at all, while the rich man pays the 
same or a little larger amount in dollars 
and cents on taxable articles and spends 
a disproportionate part of his income on 


non-taxable things, such as furniture 
and expensive food. 
On the other hand, with a uniform 


turnover tax the man who spends $100,- 
000 pays one hundred times as much tax 
as the man who spends $1,000. 
Simplicity furnishes the third test. 
Consider the specific sales taxes in rela- 
tion to a department store, for example. 
The store may make some of its candy 
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The GUNN FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
“Thirty years .builders of Desks’’ 

































NEW YORK BRANCH, No. 11 E. 36th Street. 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(For other school advertisements see page 629) 





NEW YORK 





Putnam Hall Onlege, Erousratery 


writing and stenography. Music, art, domestic science. All 

out-of-door sports. Supervised gymnastics. Military drill. 

Bleeping gees. Address ELLEN C. BarTLEr?, A.B., Prin., 
Ox 809, i 4 


Two-year course for high school graduates with type- 


oughkeepsie, N. 





NEW YORK CITY 





Bureau of Personnel Administration 


tional Division—One Year Co-operative Course, Eight Weeks 
Intensive Course. Evening Courses. La 
vision. 


Founded to further human relations in industry. Educa- 
yeni bor Analysis Di- 
Placement Division. Teachers’ Summer Course. 

17 West 47th St., New York City. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





G ardening, Farming and Poultry Husbandry, the new profession 


uated in beautiful open country, 18 miles from Philadelphia. 
Two year Dipioma Course entrance Sept. 13, 1921 
17, 1922. Thorough training in theory and practice. Un- 
usual positions obtainable upon graduation. August Course 
in Gardening. Circulars. Elizabeth Leighton Lee, Director. 


for women. School of Horticulture, Ambler, Pa., sit- 


, and Jan. 











{ Visitor. 
oo 





Wishopthorpe anor | 


Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two- 
year finishing course for High School graduates. 
Music, Art, Household Arts and Sciences, Arts 
and Crafts, Expression and Secretarial work. 

High healthful location Newgymnasium andtiled 
on the slope oftheLehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, rid: 
York and_ Philadelphia. ing, ete. Aesthetic = | 








| a, Ethelbert Folk Dancing. Address 
| albot, — N. Wyant, 
*rincipal. 
























TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 





St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


as general training to refined. educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New i 


School for Nurses 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


Registered in New York State. offers a 23¢ years’ course— 


Yor. 





Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital 


Registered School—2)¢ years’ course in general nursing, with 
special training at Bellevue Hospital, for young women of 
good standing who have had 1 year of i 

equivalent. Address SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 


and Maternity 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


of High School or its 





United Hospital Training School for Nurses 


Offers a 2% years’ course: 8 hour day, affiliation with Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York City. 
College. 





REGISTERED 


] : Scholarship for Teachers 
) . Beautifully equipped, new plant. Address 
Superintendent of Trainmg School, Port Chester, N. Y. 








24 August 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 

(Continued) 
and purchase other candy for resale. 
On the sale of the candy it makes it 
must pay a tax, but need not on the sale 
of the candy it buys. The store may 
also sell jewelry partly to consumers 
and partly to small retailers. It must 
pay a tax on the jewelry it sells to con- 
sumers, but not on the jewelry it sells 
to retailers. In the case of its soda 
fountain the store pays no tax, but must 
collect a tax from its customers. Many) 
other things it sells are not taxed at all. 
In making tax reports the bookkeeping 
department of the store must be careful 
to discriminate between taxed and un- 
taxed articles, and taxed and unta: ed 
sales of taxable articles, and must ‘ac- 
count for the tax collected by the store 
on articles taxed directly to the con- 
sumer. 

On the other hand, in the case of a 
turnover tax, the store would merely 
pay one per cent of its gross sales for 
the month or quarter. Besides having 
no complicated computations to make, 
its returns would be most simple. The 
monthly or quarterly return would con- 
sist of a memorandum showing the 
gross sales for the period and the tax 
of one per cent thereon, and the yearly 
return would be little more than a sum- 
mary of the periodical returns. In fact, 
it would be possible to combine the 
annual turnover tax return with the 
income tax return, for the latter starts 
out with the same figure which would 
be the sole basis of the turnover tax— 
that is to say, gross sales. 

Although the annual budget of the 
Government must be brought consider- 
ably below $4,000,000,000, yet it is use- 
less to blink the fact that substantial 
Federal taxation has come to stay. In 
the income tax, properly revised, we 
have a fairly sound and scientific tax, 
as taxes go, theoretically, at least, levied 
on wealth. But the income tax defeats 
its purpose when the rates are set too 
high and at best its yield is too fluctuat- 
ing to warrant sole reliance upon it. It 
needs a complementary tax imposed on 
another basis. Such a tax is the turn- 
over tax, more stable in yield because 
levied on consumption, which is another 
name for expenditures. 

Revise the income tax; repeal the ex- 
cess profits tax, the estate tax, the capi- 
tal stock tax, and the whole mess of 
miscellaneous occupation and sales taxes 
which now confuse and confound; re- 
place them by a uniform turnover tax. 
Such a platform provides a foundation 
for a symmetrical structure of taxation. 
The war shacks served their temporary 
purpose, but it is time to be done with 
them. Let us build for the future. 


A 


Are You An Investor? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers 
to solve intelligently their particular investment 
problems. Perhaps you are contemplating a shifting 
of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 
invest. In either case we shall be glad to give yo" 
specific information on any securities in which you 
may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar 
per inquiry will be made for this special service 


The Outlook Financial Department 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N- ¥-. 
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BY THE WAY 


ENRY H. CurRAN, the Fusion candi- 
H date for Mayor of New York City, 
worked his way through Yale, according 
to the New York “Evening Post.” He 
waited on table, and also received $4 a 
month for going to a certain house on 
Hillhouse Avenue every evening at six 
o’clock, where it was his task to carry 
an invalid woman upstairs. Besides the 
$4, she gave him a red apple and a 
religious tract every night, thirty times 
a month, for about eight months in the 
year. “Is it any wonder,” asks the 
“Post,” “that he appears serious!” 


“No, I don’t want the job. I know 
nothing about music,” said the incor- 
rigibly lazy one, according to the Louis- 
ville “Courier-Journal.” “But all you 
have to do is to jangle this cow-bell.” 
“But suppose I come in at the wrong 
“You can’t do that in jazz.” 





The competition of the automobile 
with small railways is illustrated by the 
statement that two short branch lines in 
New England have been abandoned by 
their owners. One of these, the Fran- 
conia Railway, it is said, averaged only 
two passengers per train last year, and 
another, the Jefferson, only three. Both 
roads are in the White Mountains. 





A newspaper despatch says that the 
Harvard Glee Club, which has been tour- 
ing Europe, received an especially en- 
thusiastic welcome in Geneva because 
the papers of that city had apparently 
been in doubt as to what the word 
“Glee” meant, and on looking it up in 
an English dictionary found the defini- 
tion “gayety, merriment, delight.”” They 
therefore assumed that the Club had 
been sent to downhearted Europe to re- 
store its gayety, and welcomed it as hav- 
ing that mission. Perhaps they were 
more than half right. 


Roda Roda has written the German 
text and Wilm Wilm the music of a 
successful opera now playing in Berlin 
under the title of “Die Sirene.”” Why 
did they not complete the business, the 
New York “Evening Post” asks, by call- 
ing the child of their mind “Die serene 
Sirene” or “The Serene Siren’? 





Harry, who was eight years old, was 
hard at work hoeing the young onions, 
when the woman next door asked, as re- 
ported in the Indianapolis “News,” 
“Harry, is your mother home?” 

Harry stopped, and, leaning on his 
hoe, replied: “Mrs. S, you don’t think 
that I would be working like this if my 
mother wasn’t home?” 





“We have no use in this country for 
such an officer as King’s Remem- 
brancer,” a correspondent says apropos 
of a recent paragraph in this column, 
“and yet he may be valuable in the older 
country which has the law of Treasure 
Trove. When valuables of silver or gold 
are found there, the finder gets at once 
the bullion value, while the additional 
Value which accrues from archeological 
°T Other interests is taken charge of by 
the King’s Remembrancer on behalf of 
the publie. More than thirty years ago 


THE OUTLOOK 
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healthy blood. 


of health. 


At all 





druggists, 


$1.25 


a large bottle 














The Most Beautiful 


Complexion 


Beauty that lasts is the complexion of 
smooth, soft, clean skin, made so and 
kept so by vigorous, boundless health. 

A body kept internally clean and 
wholesome rewards with faultless skin—cheeks 
a-glow and lips 
The daily use of 


ENO's 


FRUIT SALT 


(Derivative Compound) 


—first thing in the morning—helps greatly in 
attaining and maintaining the matchless complexion 


A little ENO, in water, makes a sparkling, pleasant 
health drink which sweetens the stomach, aids diges- 
tion and invigorates circulation. 
gives the entire intestinal tract a thorough cleansing. 
For more than half a century, ENO has been bring- 

ing happy health to men, women and 
children in every country in the world. 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., London, S.E., England 
Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 


\ 


naturally colored by vitalized, 


A larger amount 


Prepared only by 








New York—Toronto—Sydney 



































The Latest Triumph of Science. 
Sounds the Keynote of YourEar. 
Ask for circular “Makes You 


D EAI Hear.” It tells you all about it. 


The Magniphone Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. Depi. 30 


Selected Gospel Hymns 


A new book just issued. 271 Hymns and Scripture Readings, 
selected from the famous 


MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS] to6 
A handy volume in durable cloth binding. 
%50 per 100 Carriage extra 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N.Y. 





I saw a pot which was discovered when 
a drain in the city of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, was being dug. It contained about 
1,500 coins, and the chief of police se- 
cured them without delay on instruc- 
tions from the Queen’s Remembrancer. 
In the end they were nearly all distrib- 
uted among museums. I know where to 
go for a full list of them, and I now 
have some of them sent to me since I 
crossed the Atlantic.” 





For “the most distinguished and meri- 
torious public service rendered by a 
newspaper man in the United States in 
1920” the Pulitzer gold medal has been 


awarded to Richard Crozier, of the Bos- 
ton “Post,” for his work in exposing 
Ponzi, the financial “wizard” who last 
year duped many guileless New Eng- 
landers with his schemes for making 
impossible profits out of foreign ex- 
change and in other ways. 





Approximately $4,000,000, according to 
the “Writer,” will be available soon for 
the construction and maintenance of the 
James Gordon Bennett Memorial Home 
for Journalists, provided for in the will 
of James Gordon Bennett. Where the 
home will be located has not yet been 
determined. 
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Tours and Travel 





Hotels and Resorts 


THE OUTLOOK 






Real Estate 





AMERICAN TRAVEL 


Independent travel to the West and Eastern and Ca- 
nadian points, Itineraries submitted. Inclusive price. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin St. - - - BOSTON 

















_ MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 
vate baths. Descriptive booklet. 


Pri- 








Travel With Us To 


EGYPT GREECE 
PALESTINE ITALY 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Small groups, scholarly leader- 
ship and interesting itineraries. 
Write for further details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


WEST OF ’FRISCO 


A superb Around the World Tour 
Sept., 1921—Apr., 1922. $5,215. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Bahia St. - - - Boston 






















HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 





urope-Lardy, experienced traveler, long resi- 
dent s, will chaperon 4 young ladies, 3 
months Paris, 3 months general travel. Sailing 
October. References exchanged.5,841,Outlook. 


EUROPE 192] 


Moderate 
routes. 








Parties enrolling now. 
prices. Most interesting 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS °*is,cton. Mass.” 





Hotels and Resorts 
CANADA 


- THE SIGN OF THE 
TROUT AND THE FLY 


In the heart of the Laurentian Mountains. A Select 
Lodge run by university men. 75 miles from 
Montreal, on privately owned forest land. 
Finest lake onl mountain scenery. Altitude 
1,600 ft. Excellent trout fishing and shooting. 
High grade cuisine. References exchanged. 
Capacity, 12 men. Opened July 15 and closes 
Septeimber 15. Apply to Paut A. LEIGHTON, 
Lac Superieur, Terrebonne County, P. Q., Can. 


_ CONNECTICUT 
The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. Aun ideal place for your summer's 
rest. hours vo New York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. EK. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


MAINE 
Ogunquit, Me.—Board in a Country 


near rocks and surf. Very quiet. Home cook- 
ing. Terms $25-$40. Mra. DANIEL W. 

MASSACHUSETTS | 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of home without 











PERKINS. 





ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Fine location. Running water in bedrooms. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Cream, fruit, eggs, chickens. $15-$25 a week. 


NEW YORK CITY 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Jist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Health Resorts 














Directly 




















Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


LINDEN People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa.|ay imetlitution tievoted to 
the personal study and specialized tieat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Roperr Larrimoere Watrer, M.D 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


The Bethesda ‘. 


A private sanitavyium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. ‘Tel. 241. 


est. 








Tae Ideal Place for Sick 














White Plains, 
N.Y 





Real Estate 


NEW JERSEY 
FOR SALE 
Most Attractive Modern House 


Built for home; center hall; large living- 
room and dining-room with fireplaces ; 
kitchen, pantry; five bedrooms, bathroom, 
attic, oak floors, hot water heat. Artist’s 
studio, garage, shade, fruit, and many other 
desirable features. Write Room 1917, 25 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, or Tel. Cliffside 69. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK CAMPS Funishes. 


water, inside toilet. Moderate rent for Sept. 
and Oct. Fine location. Su pice c ome enient. 











NEW YORK 


‘$850 Secures Lake-view Farm 
Buick automobile, horse, crops, cow, vehicles, 
implements, 80 acres, close village, orchard, 
wood ; 7-room house, 5i-ft. barn. All $1,850, 
only $850 down. Page 62, Free Coralen, Strout 
Farm Agency, 150 BM Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


School For Sale 
FOR S ALE = 1 b poened Z : 7 « = 


with overflow enrollment. Beautiful loca- 
tion. Unusual opportunity. 5,839, Outlook. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


TW O gentlewomen, professional, best con- 
nections, limited income, desires home and 
board with refined family in or near New 
York. References exchanged. 292, Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
income: home cooked food, catering, tea 
room, ete. Correspondence course. Am. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 

FOR sale or rent, w ell-equipped tea house 
in suburb of New York City. Good refer- 
ences demanded. 277, Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany. N. Y. 

DIETITIANS. 




















superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrous, house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards. Providence, Kast Side Box 5 
CALIFORNIA.—Wecan place in California 
and Arizona college graduates with post- 
graduate study an seventeen months’ teach- 
ing experience, from the East, after this date 
in fair quantity. Boynton Teachers’ Agency, 
Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 
PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 


employee: housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, 
secretaries, governesses, mother’s helpers, 
— 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 


TEACHER WANTED for emergency va- 
cancies—public and private schools, colleges, 
and universities—all over the country. Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


FOR THE HOME 


HONEY. Delicious new clover honey direct 
from producer. Guaranteed pure and clean. 
10 pounds $1.90, 5 pounds $1.05, pomege 
— Zones 1, 2, 3. Herbert A. McCallum, 

reat Barrington, "ag 








STATIONERY 


FROM the standpoint of either economy 
or quality our printed ag | for personal 
use can’t be touched by your home printer 
or stationer. Free samples. Lewis, 284 Second 
Ave., Troy, N. 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 


SECRETARY and office nurse for physi- 
cian. Should know typing, some stenography, 
and have some knowledge of medical and 
surgical terms. 283, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


BIG money and fast sales. Every owner 
buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. W rite 
for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 167, East Orange, N. J. 

SECRETARY for school. Good stenog- 
rapher and typist, who can also teach type- 
writing. Residential position. 275, Outlook. 
WANTED — Young woman of education 
and refinement for permanent oftice position 
at Heathcote Inn, Scarsdale, New York. Tel. 
Scarsdale 600. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED, by September 1, thoroughly 
reliable and experienced infants’ nurse, to 
care for baby six weeks old. Permanent posi- 
tion if mutually satisfactory. Residence 
Rochester, N. Y: Best references required. 
264, Outlook. 

NURSERY governess wanted for three 
little girls, aged one, two, and three years. 
Mother expects to share all responsibilities 
and care of children. Please write, stating age 
and experience. Address Mrs. George M. 
Laughlin, 6821 Edgerton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MOTHER'S helper of refinement and edu- 
cation to assist in care of children, two giris, 
ages ten and seven, baby aged one, in con- 
genial home in New York City. Good refer- 
ences required. 284, Outlook. 

REFINED woman as waitress. Large 
family. Others employed. No servants. Sim- 
jle country place. Mrs. Stanley Bright, 
Reading, Pa. 

Teachers and Governesses 

TEACHERS WANTED for Bishop College, 
an American Baptist Home Mission Society 
school for Negroes. Positions open: Eng- 
lish, mathematics, biology, librarian, sewing, 
theology. Salaries $900 and $1.00. Living 
expenses for single teachers $3.50 per week. 





HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Experienced young Protestan 
teacher for girl 7..Country. Salary fifty do} 
lars a month, Good reference : send photo 
Box 15, Fairville, Chester Co., Pa. 

TEACHERS, third and fourth grades. aly 
domestic art. Fine experience in 1 day schoo 
for — girls; white faculty. Travelin 
= to Montgomery, Alabama. Addres 
2 oo ‘Beard, 916 Ontario St., Oaj 

‘ark, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 





Business Situations 

WANTED—Resident secretarial position 
Private school preferred. New York City or 
vicinity. Smith College graduate. Experi. 
enced secretary. G salary expected. 
erences. 265, Outlook. 

YOUNG writer, magazine experience, 
— traveled, mechanical, business, ani 

al education, wants regular literary or 
: itorial work, or highest class secretarial 
position in New York. 276, Outlook. 

WANTED—Work among books, whole o 
part time, by young woman with college 
training. Typewriting if required. 28 


Outlook. 
SECRETARY—College graduate, six years 
experience, exceptional recommendations 


Bookkeeper, hostess, shopper. 285, Outlook 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 


TO take young girl for °» abroad during 
fall or winter or to go with older woman. 
Highest references as to fitness, personality, 
and education. Languages. 228, Outlook. 

ATTENDANT to irresponsible girl or wo- 
man (Protestant). Wi ll travel or live with 
family of patient. 271, Outlook. 

REFINED young woman as companion to 
lady. Efficient, cheerful, well educated. Ex- 
ee private secretary. Will travel. 
References. 280, Outlook. 

NURSE-companion, graduate. experienced, 
educated, resourceful, linguist, secretary, 
able to relieve lady of household cares. Travel- 
ing or country preferred. References ex- 
changed. 287, Outlook. 

SOCIAL guide, chaperon, or companion 
pateetaab woman. Good traveler. 
Outlook. 

YOUNG lady desires position, travelinz 
companion. 298, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

EXPERIENCED English mistress seeks 
post. Mathematics, English, French. 239, 

utlook. 

YOUNG woman, refined family, Smith Col- 
lege graduate, experienced teacher, desires 
residence for a in congenial ranch 
home, Arizona or New Mexico preferred. 
Will tutor. 291, Outlook. 

FRENCH governess, experienced, English, 


music, best references, wants position. West 
or traveling. 273, Outlook. 
SUCCESSFUL, experienced = educator 


wishes change of location. Position as direc. 
tor of education in city church or teacher o! 
history in boys’ school or college poeterves 
Best of references. Correspondence solicited 

279, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, experienced in child caring 
institution, settiement work, case work, and 
ay desires executive position in howe 

r boys. Best references. 278, Outlook. 

“TRAC HER - GOVERNESS, experienced 
desires position in school or family. Excel 
lent for backward children. References. 24 
Outlook. 

TUTOR, attractive personality, unusua 
success with backward pupils. Resident 01 
otherwise. Golf, tennis, riding. Traveled 
295, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell Thi 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Departmeit 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York City. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, wil 
send things on approval. No samples. Refer 
ences. 30% West 99th St. 

TO P obste women desiring training in tht 
care of obstetrical patients a very thoroug! 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered bj 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., Nev 
York. Monthly allowance and full maiute 
nance is furnished. For further informatio! 
address Directress of Nurses. 

SWISS lady, long engaged in education 
will chaperon few young ladies in her hom 
to learn French. Healthful climate. Beau 
tiful scenery. Lessons in art and all moder 
lan; nguages can be had in the city. For term 
address Mile. M. Prélaz, 64 Ave. de Rumiine 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

CONSCIENTIOUS mother (former teache! 
will give exceptional care to child in_ he 
country home (New Jersey). Indorsed } 
prominent physician. Tutoring if desired 
$15-$20 weekly. 297, Outlook. 


YOUR WANTS in wer line of house 
hold, educational, busi 
ness, or personal service—domestic workers 
teachers nurses, business or professiona 
assistants, etc., etc.—whether you requil' 
help or are seeking a situation, may be fille 
ee a little announcement in ‘the classi 
fied columns of The Outlook. If you hav 
some article to sell or exchange, these colum 
may prove of real value to you as they have 
to many others. Send toe descri ptive circula 
and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS 
Address Department of Classified Advert! 

















extravagance. 


Jersey milk and cream. A. WARD. Jay, N. ¥ 


Address C. H. Maxson, President, Marshall, 
Texas. 


ing, The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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